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Editorial 


Assumptions and Implications of “Community 
Development” in Underdeveloped Countries 


Afif I. Tannous 


(Editor’s Note: In view of the importance of the remarks on the following pages, 
the Editor decided to forego his prerogatives in this issue and devote the space to 
a summary of an address made by Dr. Tannous, of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture at a seminar on Community Develop- 
ment in Foreign Areas, held at Chapel Hill, North Carolina in December, 1954.) 


It is indeed striking how the familiar term “development” 
has assumed increasing significance and widespread applica- 
tion in recent years, until it has become one of the leading 
and dynamic concepts in international affairs. In techno- 
logically underdeveloped countries it serves as a strong mo- 
tivation, as well as a justification and raison d’etre for a 
great variety of plans, programs and projects in all fields of 
endeavor. Such terms as “national development,” “develop- 
ment of resources,” “economic development,” ‘national de- 
velopment board,” “developmental plans,” are now in com- 
mon usage in these countries, as they intensify their efforts to 
overtake the caravan of Western technology. 

At the same time we encounter this concept frequently 
on the American side, as it has permeated the policies, plans 
and action programs of the United States Government and 
private organizations, in relation to the “underdeveloped” 
regions of the world. In fact, it constitutes a cornerstone 
in our foreign policy, and is the foundation of our technical 
and economic aid programs, as these are guided by the basic 
assumption that assisting other countries in their effort to 
“develop” their resources and raise their standards of living 
is, in the long run, the most effective method of achieving 
economic and political stability and of strengthening the cause 
of democracy. 

Upon closer investigation of how the United States and 
the cooperating countries interpret and implement the con- 
cept of “development,” we find agreement with respect to 
some aspects, but much difference with respect to others. 
There are also differences within the ranks of each side. In 
fact, the whole process suffers from vagueness and confusion, 
and calls urgently for greater clarification and sharper defini- 
tion of meanings. Furthermore, the magnitude, scope, and 
international importance of the technical assistance opera- 
tion is such as to demand and deserve diligent critical ap- 
praisal of its central concepts, objectives, methods of operation 


and basic assumptions. This should result in a progressive 
emergence of a set of guiding principles, supported by the 
concensus of qualified people, and sufficiently reliable for 
the guidance of action programs. 

In order to attempt such an appraisal, we must keep in 
mind our dual role: as students of human behavior as mani- 
fested in community development, and as active participants 
in or leaders of functioning projects. In other words, what- 
ever conclusions we arrive at must be seasoned by the exigen- 
cies of field operations. Furthermore, we must keep in mind 
the dual cultural context of the problem, that of the United 
States or any other Western country extending technical 
assistance, and that of the receiving, cooperating country. 

It is within this frame of reference that I shall now at- 
tempt to present some assumptions of the concept of com- 
munity development in operation in foreign countries, and to 
point out some of the resulting implications. Of course, no 
claim of comprehensiveness or finality is made for this 
presentation; it is aimed primarily at stimulating discussion, 
with the hope that we will ultimately attain a certain measure 
of concensus on basic matters. For example: 

1. That assisting other countries in their efforts to de- 
velop their resources is highly effective for the achieve- 
ment of economic prosperity and political stability. 

All those concerned are in agreement regarding the face 
value and general connotations of this statement. Its major 
objectives are earnestly desired, and increasing efforts to 
attain them are in evidence in most of the underdeveloped 
countries. 

Upon consideration of the implications of this assumption 
when actually put into operation, however, basic differences 
and gaps begin to appear, and questions arise. Is the term 
“resources” meant to include both the physical and human 
sides, or only the physical, as is generally understood and 
practiced in most of these countries? Could permanent, self- 
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generating development be achieved on the basis of such a 
one-sided approach? Would the resulting economic pros- 
perity go for the benefit of the people in general, or mostly 
for the benefit of a small minority at the top of the social- 
economic-political pyramid? This raises the basic question, 
the grave issue, with which practically all the underdeveloped 
countries are faced today; that of the sharp and traditional 
segmentation of the national organization into the small 
minority of the elite— those who are educated, own the 
wealth, and control the government—and the great ma- 
jority of the people, who are mostly illiterate and deprived 
cultivators of the land. The gap between the two is wide 
and deep, and the means of communication meager. Would 
the development of economic resources guarantee, as many 
believe, that this gap will be reduced; and would the estab- 
lishment of political stability be possible as long as such a seg- 
mentation persists? —The answers to these and to related 
questions are of grave consequence to the countries involved 
and to those sponsoring technical assistance programs. 

2. That development at the level of the local com- 
munity, be it a tribal unit, a village, or a town, is the 
answer to the need for sound national development and 
stability. 

Interpretation of this assumption into action has been con- 
fronted with certain objections and difficulties. Foremost 
among these is the deep-rooted belief in most of these aspiring 
countries that initiative and action for national development 
are the privilege or responsibility of the central govern- 
ment and related elements of the elite minority. Coupled 
with this is the belief that local communities, especially those 
of the rural segment, are incapable of playing such a role, and 
can best function as followers of governmental plans and 
directives. This prevalent attitude constitutes an obstinate 
reality with which the assumptions of self-help and com- 
munity development must deal. Consequently, one is led to 
ponder over such questions as the following: Do these as- 
sumptions have valid ground for application in such a societal 
system? Would insistence on such an approach produce any 
self-perpetuating results, or would the prevailing system re- 
assert itself in the long run? Is a compromise possible and 
advisable, and to what degree? 

Another frequently repeated objection is that community 
development is at best a slow process, too slow to suit na- 
tional plans for reconstruction and progress. Urgent de- 
mands of the national and the international scenes are point- 
ed out in support of the argument for doing and directing 
things from above, with a view to producing tangible results 
in a shorter time. Turkey is cited as an eloquent illustration 
and model in this respect. 

Furthermore, as regards the tribal community specifically, 
the prevailing attitude in most of the countries concerned is 
that this ancient socio-economic unit constitutes a national 
liquidation of the tribal organization by one means or another 
and as quickly as possible. 

3. That stimulation of development at the local com- 
munity level must be aimed not only at the periphery, 
but also at the core of its organization. 

In other words, the assumption here is that permanent, 
self-generating community development cannot be attained 


by means of improvement projects alone, in the various fields 
of agriculture, health, literacy, industry and others. The 
stimulating effort must go beyond these into the living core 
of the organization, and the irreducible complex of basic 
values, attitudes, motives and institutional roots which, in 
reality, make the community an integrated entity, give 
meaning to its living, and supply the driving force for its 
progress. 

Again, this seemingly solid principle is challenged and ob- 
structed by the hard realities of implementation. It is rela- 
tively easy — utilizing effective extension techniques — to get 
the people to participate in some improvement project aimed 
at satisfying felt needs, but it is indeed very difficult to pre- 
cipitate action aimed at stimulating the dynamic core of 
community organization. The people themselves feel the 
need and express the desire for direct solutions when they 
are hard hit by problems of living. In contrast, they are only 
vaguely aware of the dynamic potential of their entity and 
see little need for doing anything about it. 

This viewpoint is also shared, in most cases, by the central 
authorities of the countries concerned, who function normal- 
ly at the top national levels where things are proposed, 
planned, and ordered for execution. They may agree to go 
so far as the undertaking of certain “tangible beneficial” 
projects on the basis of community self-help, but not beyond 
that to the realm of what they term “intangible, visionary, 
or untouchable.” 


What can be done about this problem? Does it mean that 
the assumption is faulty? Or can methods and techniques be 
suggested for bridging the gap between “tangible” and “in- 
tangible,” between the periphery and the center, thus getting 
the wheels of community development to turn mainly by 
forces from within? 

4, That by means of a few successful demonstrations the 
method and principles of community development can 
be established and progressively adopted within a country 
or a region. 

There is sufficient evidence from field experience to indi- 
cate that the demonstration method has not always pro- 
duced the expected results. The matter needs to be looked 
into carefully, and the roles of all pertinent factors appraised. 
For example, it makes a difference whether the demonstrator 
is a member of the local group, or of the central govern- 
ment, or a foreigner. More significant is the question of 
whether the community demonstration was successful main- 
ly because of a peculiar combination of facilities and forces 
in the hands of a foreign agency. In such a case the demon- 
stration would be unrealistic and would tend to go to pieces 
as soon as the outside forces were withdrawn. Furthermore, 
it should be asked whether the demonstration was under- 
taken with only the passive blessing of the central authorities, 
and without their active participation. 

5. That the stimulation and development of adequate 
leadership constitute the most dynamic and productive 
approach to community development. 

Ample support for this assumption is provided by the or- 
ganization and history of community life in any one of the 
countries concerned. Among those tribal groups which have 
not yet succumbed to disorganizing factors, the qualities of 
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leadership are recognized almost instinctively by the mem- 
bers and are highly honored. Outstanding individuals grow 
into positions of leadership almost imperceptibly, through a 
long-time process of seasoning and selection. Such leaders 
truly represent the collective will and the traditional pattern 
of life of the group, and are trusted and followed when they 
pioneer in new endeavors. This type of organic leadership also 
prevails within the organization of the village community 
when it is not molested by outside forces. It is expressed in 
the personalities of the heads of the joint families and kin- 
ship groups, the council of elders, the religious leader, and 
other outstanding individuals known for their wisdom, in- 
tegrity, or exceptional abilities in certain fields. 

But the facts of life in most underdeveloped countries 
nowadays are such that they have resulted in a tragic neg- 
lect or abuse of this resource of leadership. The hand of 
central politics and authority has reached out to the tribe, 
the village, and the neighborhood within the town, not with 
the purpose of stimulating, nourishing, and cooperating with 
local leadership, but rather with the intent of superseding, 
controlling, or frustrating it. 

This situation raises a grave problem for the implementa- 
tion of technical assistance on the basis of self-help at the 
community level. If the central authorities and other elements 
of the elite in the country involved are already convinced 
of the need for stimulating and developing local leadership, 
and genuinely desire this objective, then the problem will 
be relatively simple. As is now happening on a large scale 
in India, the effort of all concerned will be directed toward 
devising, recommending, and demonstrating those techniques 
of operation to which community leadership will respond 
effectively. We know, however, that this is not the case in 
most countries concerned, and that the real problem, initial- 
ly, is how to cultivate the necessary understanding and 
cooperation of the central national leadership. Experience 
seems to indicate that attempts at reaching the community 
directly, while by-passing the central elements, or simply se- 
curing their passive acquiescence, have resulted in either 
strictly localized, dead-end type of success, or in complete 
failure, once the outside stimulation has been withdrawn. 

This raises the question of the extent to which central 
national leadership should be involved in the operation. 
Should participation by members of this elite group be limited 
to the usual role of top-level planning, organizing, and 
supervising; or should it include actual work at the com- 
munity level? In other words, should the selection of leaders 
assigned to village development work be restricted to those 
with village background and connections, or should the door 
be opened to members of the urban elite? 

6. That the local community is an integrated cultural 
unit, and that programs aimed at its development should 
include the various aspects of its life simultaneously. 

This proposition seems to stand on solid foundation in 
the culture patterns of most underdeveloped countries. It is 
especially true of the rural segment, where the village stands 
out clearly as a well-defined physical and socio-economic 
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entity. This is the predominant local community of the Near 
East, Far East, North Africa, and parts of Europe. It is 
a highly integrated unit, held together by the strong and 
ancient bonds of kinship, religious affiliation, intensive social 
interaction, agricultural activity in a contiguous territory, 
and strong consciousness of identity. It is reasonable to ex- 
pect, therefore, that a sound approach to such a community 
would involve all of its various aspects, and would take into 
consideration the effects of change in one upon the others. 

It has been observed, however, that in many cases the 
people themselves are not ready to move along on all fronts 
at the same time. Should the effort then be concentrated on 
one or two matters where the need is keenly felt? Or should 
the leader wait until the people see the need for action on 
other related aspects? The same question arises, and should 
be answered, with respect to the attitude of the central 
authorities who usually insist on action in certain fields as a 
matter of national necessity, regardless of other considerations. 

In concluding this sketchy presentation of a very important 
subject, we refer again to the central theme and argument 
involved: that the cause of democracy is the primary concern 
and motive of various technical assistance programs now 
under way in cooperation with many countries of the world. 
If this is the case, then there is no escaping the conclusion 
that the “local community approach” must play a leading 
role in these programs which, as globally proclaimed, are 
aimed at developing resources and stabilizing national or- 
ganizations through the democratic process. It is mainly at 
this community level that the great majority of the people 
involved can be reached and stimulated effectively to develop 
themselves and the resources of their countries. Here, indeed, 
are the national centers of gravity and the grass roots of 
democracy. 

It should be enlightening to all concerned, therefore, to 
make a careful examination of various technical assistance 
programs and projects and find out to what extent the “local 
community approach” is being utilized. What portion of the 
funds is spent on this, as compared with other programs? How 
many qualified community workers are assigned to the vari- 
ous missions, as compared with the total number of person- 
nel? To what exent are the projects in different fields 
guided by the principles of community organization and de- 
velopment? 

The grave danger in this whole matter arises from what 
seems to be a prevailing assumption that the exchange of tech- 
nology involves automatically the fundamentals of the demo- 
cratic process; that Western technology necessarily carries 
the seeds of democracy from which it has grown. The lessons 
of history and of intensive field experiences in recent years 
provide convincing evidence that this is not the case. To be 
fruitful, in terms of the central objectives desired and pro- 
claimed by all concerned, technical assistance must include 
not only improved techniques as such, but also the necessary 
organizational and institutional foundations. Further and 
deeper than that, it must be made available at the level of the 
people in the context of their community associations. 
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Psychiatry in Military Society ——I 


David G. Mandelbaum* 


One of the massive facts of many modern societies is the 
unprecedented scope and influence of the military. Not only 
has a considerable proportion of the adult population been 
involved personally in military organization, not only is a 
large segment of the economy devoted to defense purposes, 
but the range of what is considered to be of military interest 
has vastly expanded. A minor example of this is the blossom- 
ing of articles on obstetrics in the official medical journal of 
the United States armed services. 

Psychiatry and psychiatrists have been no less affected by 
this fact than have the rest of the culture and society. In the 
United States, two world wars and the Korean conflict have 
brought about new views of psychiatry and among psychia- 
trists. Public notice was drawn to the importance of psy- 
chiatric treatment by the statistics of military manpower. In 
the period 1942 through 1945 about 1,875,000 draft regis- 
trants were rejected because of neuropsychiatric disorders—12 
percent of all men examined. Among those who were in- 
ducted, there were approximately 1,000,000 admissions to 
army hospitals because of neuropsychiatric illness during these 
four war years. For every three to five men wounded in com- 
bat, there was one psychiatric casualty. In the field armies 
one of every two medical admissions was a neuropsychiatric 
case. An authoritative source states that the neuropsychiatric 
problem was the largest single cause of loss of U.S. military 
manpower in World War II. (Menninger 1947a: 578, 
1947b: 356; Brill and Beebe 1952: 26; Ginzberg 1946: 
728-731; Caldwell 1948: 479-482.) 

As military commanders became aware that psychiatrists 
could do something about such draining away of soldiery, 
psychiatry was given a more prominent place in the military 
medical establishment and military psychiatry has come to be 
a recognized branch of psychiatric practice. In this branch 
some new therapeutic procedures have been developed and 
certain concepts have been specially emphasized which may 
have significance for an understanding of both psychiatry and 





*Dr. Mandelbaum is Professor of Anthropology, University of 
California at Berkeley. 


society. It is of anthropological interest to examine the ways 
in which the military setting has influenced some psychiatric 
concepts and methods, to see what effects military experience 
has had on some psychiatrists, and to explore the general 
theoretical implications of these developments. 

One clear theme in the writings on miltiary psychiatry is 
the strong emphasis on the force of the environment, especial- 
ly the social environment. Thus Dr. William C. Menninger, 
who became the Army’s chief consultant in neuropsychiatry 
during World War II, writes that “millions of people be- 
came aware, for the first time, of the effects of environmental 
stress on the personality. They learned that such stresses 
could interfere with or partially wreck an individual’s effi- 
ciency and his satisfaction with life. The universality of 
neurotic reactions became evident to the layman.” 

The evidence impressed psychiatrists as well as laymen. In 
another passage of the same book, Dr. Menninger notes: 
“Because of the emphasis on the study of personality structure 
and function during recent years, the most frequent approach 
to the interpretation of behavior has been in terms of changes 
within personality. On the basis of Army experience, it 
would seem that insufficient attention has been given to the 
evaluation of current environmental stresses. War some- 
what altered this focus of emphasis for some of us.” And the 
altered focus comes to notice in such statements as, “One 
important factor colored the entire military picture, namely, 
the social milieu of the soldier. The study of an isolated in- 
dividual soldier would never adequately explain behavior 
which was the result of his being closely knit into a new 
social unit.” (Menninger 1948: xiii, 57, 81.) 

The recognition of environmental factors is no new note 
in psychiatry. It has been prominent ever since psychiatric 
theory ceased to be merely taxonomic, and psychiatric practice 
stopped being mainly custodial. Adolf Meyer’s maxim that 
mental illness can only be understood in its biographical 
setting certainly directed attention to the interaction between 
developing personality and social environment; Freud’s spot- 
light on the relations between the person and the dramatis 
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personae of his familial world starkly illuminated a signifi- 
can segment of the social environment; Harry Stack Sulli- 
van’s statement that psychiatry is always the study of inter- 
personal relations reflects his strong interest in societal fac- 
tors. (Stanton and Perry 1951: 10-11.) 


I 


What has been added to this familiar notion from the 
work in military psychiatry is an emphasis that environmental 
stress can be so great as to overcome the tolerance and adapt- 
ability of any individual; that every individual will manifest 
behavior of a neurotic or psychotic kind if subjected to great 
and long-continued stress; that the main supports for the 
toleration of stress and the principal defenses against it, for 
soldiers at least, lie in the soldier’s primary group, his small 
and intimate group of friends, and in the social structure in 
which he plays his assigned role. Thus, in the recent writings 
on military psychiatry there are to be found reexaminations 
of the concepts of normality and adaptability, and there is 
interest in those social and cultural forces which affect psy- 
chiatric practice. 


It can readily be understood that such emphasis should re- 
sult from experience with troops wrung in combat, but the 
underscoring of the primary group and the social structure 
occurs as well in psychiatric studies of troops in training, of 
military personnel at all kinds of peacetime stations and 
duties. It may well be related to the fact that the military 
medical officer is frequently made particularly aware of social 
demands. Thus Dr. J. R. Rees, who was Brigadier and con- 
sulting psychiatrist in the British Army, writes that the 
medical officer in the army has to think in terms of groups 
and group welfare rather than of the individual patient. If 
the patient’s social milieu interferes with proper treatment in 
civilian life, the patient is taken somewhere where his case 
can be of prime concern. “By contrast, the chief interest 
of the Army medical officer had to be centered on the wel- 
fare of the military unit. His principal aim was to maintain 
that unit at its effective strength by keeping its men well 
enough to remain on duty. When a patient came to him 
complaining of some vague symptoms, the psychiatrist de- 
termined his recommendations by the manner in which they 
would affect the group from which the patient had been re- 
ferred as well as for their effect on the patient himself.” 


(Rees, 1945: 19; Menninger 1948: 36.) 


This concern for the welfare of the group extends to the 
military physician’s own working group. In a presentation 
of the military uses of electroshock therapy, there is the note 
that it accomplished much beyond its benefit to the individual 
patient. One of its values was the enhancement of the morale 
and efficiency of the war personnel, demonstrating to them 
the possibilities and favorable results of specific treatment. 
(Tureen and Stein in Combat Psychiatry 1949: 127.) 


An explicit analysis of the relation of the psychiatrist to 
the values and structure of military society is given in Dr. 
S. L. Brown’s reflections on his experiences while on duty 
at an Army hospital in the United States. Dr. Brown ob- 
serves that, whether he wills it or not, the military medical 


officer becomes a standard bearer for the values of the mili- 
tary culture and that he must be aware of those values, of 
his role in that society, of the expectations which the soldier- 
patients have in relations to the officer-psychiatrist. (Brown 
1953: 110, 111.) This gives the clue to another reason for 
the greater awareness of social factors in military psychiatry. 
Therapist and patient in that setting are much more closely 
involved in the same social structure than is generally true in 
civilian practice. 


As civilian practice in general differs from military prac- 
tice, so does one condition of military practice differ from 
another. The condition that is of greatest military concern 
and has been most closely studied is the treatment of neuro- 
psychiatric casualties in combat. It is in observing the combat 
situation that military psychiatrists have most thoroughly re- 
vised their notions of normality and deviation. Cultural an- 
thropology has generally been more familiar than psychiatry 
with revisions of notions of normality. Edward Sapir, in his 
often quoted paper of 1932 on cultural anthropology and psy- 
chiatry, pointed out that cultural anthropology is valuable 
to psychiatry just because it is constantly rediscovering the 
normal—among various societies and between one context 
and another in the same society. It is important, he wrote, 
for che psychiatrist to realize that personalities are not con- 
ditioned to “the normal” but “by the necessity of adjusting 
to the greatest possible variety of idea patterns and action 
patterns according to the accidents of birth and biography.” 
(Sapir 1949: 515.) 





In combat, soldier and psychiatrist have to cope with a 
normality which is in some ways at the opposite remove from 
accustomed cultural precepts. The point need not be labored 
here that in combat the expression of aggression, which has 
had to be controlled, must be brought out, trained, and used 
against the enemy; that men must learn to kill as well as to 
face the prospect of being killed. Dr. W. C. Menninger sums 
up the situation of psychiatrists in combat zones, “As civilian 
doctors they had to understand and correct abnormal reac- 
tions to normal situations. As medical officers they had to help 
normal personalities maintain their integration under hor- 
ribly abnormal conditions.” (Rees 1945: 15; Menninger 
1948: 49.) Indeed, unless the psychiatrist recognized that 
these horribly abnormal conditions, and the symptoms they 
commonly evoked, were all part of the combat normal, he 
could not help his patients maintain their integration. In a 
standard U.S. Army handbook on combat psychiatry, vari- 
ous authors noted that indications of pathology in civil life— 
insomnia, recurrent nightmares, tremulousness, tachycardia, 
nausea, urinary frequency—may be simple manifestations of 
normal anxiety in combat. 


Both the untried soldier and the inexperienced medical 
officer are often quite unprepared to recognize such symptoms 
as lying within the normal range of reaction under com- 
bat conditions. Effective management of these symptoms 
consists in pointing out to the soldier that his is the normal 
response, similar to that experienced by the men who have 
remained in the lines. (Ranson in Combat Psychiatry 
1949: viii, 3, 6.) Should the therapist treat these symptoms 
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as though they were anything but normal responses, there 
is the risk of ‘‘rendering the patient an iatrogenic psychiatric 
casualty,” one whose incapacity is fostered by the psychiatrist. 


(Segal 1953: 50.) 


The psychiatrist’s concept of the range of human adapt- 
ability, no less than his notion of normality, undergoes modi- 
fication in combat practice. He sees men carrying on their 
duties in spite of extreme and prolonged stress, and some- 
times it seems that under greatest stress the greatest per- 
sonal resources can be marshalled. Part of the explanation 
is, of course, that those who bear this great stress are a 
specially selected and trained part of the population—young, 
physically and psychically lithe, schooled to bear just such 
rigors. But youth and training are insufficient to explain the 
frequently observed fact that a good many who were neurotics 
in civilian life conducted themselves most ably under the 
stress of battle. 


An account by a psychiatrist in an army division tells that, 
for various reasons, 138 men who had been brought to 
his attention remained in the division when it was sent 
overseas. They represented a variety of neuroses and consti- 
tutional psychopathic states. The psychiatrist, Dr. Plesset, 
labelled the records of 25 as especially poor risks and ex- 
pected to have to deal with the others in short course. But 
when the division was committed, his forebodings were not 
fulfilled: ““After 60 days of combat—3 had been admitted to 
the Division Clearing Station for ‘exhaustion,’ 134 remained 
‘on duty.’ In the subsequent 3 months of combat there 
were no other admissions from this group for ‘exhaustion.’ 
Eighteen had been evacuated or transferred for other rea- 
sons (2 had been killed in action, 1 was a battle casualty, 
7 were non-battle casualties and 8 were transferred for vari- 
ous reasons). At the termination of the war there were 120 
remaining on duty. Nine received a Purple Heart for wounds, 
8 had received a Bronze Star Medal for heroic or meritori- 
ous service.” (Plesset 1946: 88.) 


Cases of good combat records by presumed neurotics were 
noted in the German army as well as in the Allied ranks. 
One American observer, in mentioning the useful army serv- 
ice of neurotics, questions whether there had not been too 
much rather than too little emphasis on screening out psycho- 
neurotics. But such statistical studies as have been made of 
neurotics in the U.S. armed services give no clear answer. 
One such analysis only tells that neurotics did not pose a 
disciplinary problem, their rate of disciplinary punishment 
being less than that of the control group. Another paper states 
that of a sample of neuropsychiatric casualties studied, those 
who had a civilian history of overt neurosis were able to re- 
main about as long in combat as those who did not. A similar 
study compared 100 neuropsychiatric combat casualties who 
had shown neurotic traits previous to combat with 100 con- 
trol cases. Here also there was no essential difference in toler- 
ance to combat between the two groups. (Kalinowsky 1950: 
342; Brill and Beebe 1952: 17; Hunt, Wittson and Hunt 
1952: 171 and 1954: 92; Needles 1945: 673-682.) 


What does seem to be undeniably established by the ob- 
servations is that some men who had displayed inflexible 


and socially disadvantageous traits of neuroses in their civilian 
environment, managed to be fully competent and militarily 
useful even under the duress of combat. 


Among the mentally dull and retarded, with whom mili- 
tary psychiatrists were also concerned, some served well. But 
in the main, observers agreed, the military cost of carry- 
ing such men on the rolls probably outweighed any advan- 
tage of having them in uniform. Even the simpler military 
tasks demand more discrimination than they can muster and 
they are apt to appear before courts martial with costly 
regularity. Some who are classed in the lowest category of 
ability simply lack education, and they can be trained to 
good competence by special schooling—of a kind which has 
been successfully tried in the U.S. Army but has apparently 
not yet become well established. (Cruvant 1947: 626.) But 
many others really do not have the requisite mental capacity 
and cannot adapt well to the soldier’s tasks. These men, a 
Russian medical colonel is quoted as saying, are removed 
from the Soviet army quickly and sent to industry. A detailed 
study of Swedish naval conscripts recommends a similar policy 
for those of the lowest grade of intelligence in the armed 
services of Sweden. (Rees 1945: 44-45; Ekblad 1948: 192; 
Guttmacher and Stewart 1945: 74-81; Hunt and Wittson 
1951: 369; Fuchs and Chyatte 1950: 753-755.) 


The mentally dull demonstrated that there is a threshold 
of intelligence below which reasonably successful adaptation 
to military duties cannot be expected. But the vast majority 
of soldiers whose intelligence rose above that threshold 
showed impressive adaptability. In relating his experiences in 
the Korean combat area, one member of a psychiatric team 
tells of epileptic patients, of men with extensive periods of 
psychiatric hospitalization in civil life, of soldiers with his- 
tories of repeated juvenile delinquency “. . . who had been 
evacuated for exhaustion only after many months of excel- 
lent combat service and the grossest precipitating trauma.” 
(Morgan 1953: 856.) This is not to say that psychotics or 
all patent neurotics can adapt well to military life and 
battle stress. But a considerable number of the men who 
had been unstable or who had stiffened neurotically in their 
civilian relationships, found in military society enough 
stabilizing influences and emotional supports to endure not 
only the usual adversities of training and garrison duties, but 
also the severities of battle. Presumably the specific traumas 
suffered in their former life situation were not touched off 
in the army; the strong primary group alliances which sol- 
diers tend to form may have given them emotional bolstering 
they had not had before. 


Military psychiatrists thus could see vivid examples of how 
a change in environment and associates could transform a 
man previously ill-adapted to one comparatively well-adapted 
and adaptable. They also noted stark cases of the reverse 
effect, how army experiences could trigger formidable psycho- 
logical disturbance in a man who had carried on quite well 
in civilian roles. And they observed that even the most 
rugged personalities could not withstand indefinitely the 
experience of combat. 


A commonly shared personality characteristic among Ameri- 
can combat soldiers in the recent wars was the determination 
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to carry on in fighting side by side with their buddies de- 
spite the multiple stresses of battle. Equally common was the 
steady psychiatric attrition of those who remained unwound- 
ed. Even the staunchest personal determination was over- 
come by prolonged stay in combat. From studies of the North 
African and Italian campaigns, it was reported that a time 
limit could be set beyond which no American soldier could 
be expected to resist psychiatric breakdown. “Just as an 
average truck wears out after a certain number of miles, it 
appears that the doughboy wore out, either developing an 
acute incapacitating neurosis or else becoming hypersensitive 
to shell fire, so overly cautious and jittery that he was in- 
effective and demoralizing to the newer men. The average 
point at which this occurs appears to have been in the region 
of 200 to 240 aggregate combat days. The number of men 
still on duty with this amount of combat experience is small 
and their value to their unit is negligible. (Appel and Beebe 
1946: 1470.) 


It must be noted that the particular figures concerning span 
of tolerance to combat refer to U.S. riflemen in certain 
campaigns and are not necessarily valid for other troops or 
for other conditions of combat. Thus in the same report it 
is mentioned that the British estimated about twice the 
span of tolerance for their riflemen in the Italian zone as 
was estimated for U.S. infantrymen of heavily-used divisions 
in the same zone. The difference, according to the British 
command, was in their policy of more frequent relief out of 
the lines than was afforded to the U.S. riflemen. (Jbid., p. 
1471.) 


Whatever range there may be in the span of tolerance, 
there clearly is some limit to tolerance of this environmental 
stress. Realizing this, some military psychiatrists began to 
alter the approach of their theoretical and therapeutic en- 
quiries. They no longer were as concerned with searching 
out possible defects in personality which made a man vul- 
nerable to psychic stress as they were with finding out what 
supports he had mustered that enabled him to withstand 
the stress as long as he had. 


The answer to this latter question was readily apparent 
to those who observed American troops in combat. For the 
American soldier, a main psychic support lay in his primary 
group. The friends beside whom he fought, on whom his 
life might depend and whose lives might be in his hands, 
were most important in his conduct. In their company, he 
found courage and incentive; together they could withstand 
the abrasion of combat for a “normal” period. Should this 
group of buddies be separated, and each find himself in the 
company of men he did not know—strangers for all that they 


1. These authors remark that it was the concensus of the medical 
and line officers that an infantry soldier reached the peak of his 
effectiveness during the first 90 days of combat. After that his efhi- 
ciency fell off. In the calculations of this report, 10 combat days are 
the equivalent of 17 calendar days. Hence this estimate accords 
well with evidence from questionnaires given to line troops by the 
Research Branch of the Army, in which it appeared that the best 
riflemen are in the highest proportion among those who have been in 
combat four to five months. (Appel and Beebe 1946: 1470; Mandel- 
baum 1952: 82). 





wore the same uniform—his support and motivation tended 
to sink and his effectiveness as a soldier to droop until he 
could find himself with a set of buddies once again. (Ludwig 
1947; Mandelbaum 1952.) 


Leadership also counted for much, but it was the leader- 
ship in his immediate group, his platoon and company, ra- 
ther than the remote, starry leadership of the upper echelons 
of command. And the leaders in platoon and company were 
militarily effective to the degree in which they could utilize 
the strengths of the soldier’s primary group. Similarly, the 
strength derived from pride in unit, whether battalion, di- 
vision or corps, was available to the extent that such identi- 
fication was made and made real in the primary group. (Sobel 


1947.) 


Other factors were pallid in comparison. Ideology, how- 
ever significant it was in causing the man to become a sol- 
dier, was not considered significant among serving soldiers. 
Nor was fear of the guardhouse or of worse punishment a 
major consideration to men pinned under an artillery bar- 
rage. The major consideration was in sticking it through 
with your buddies, in not letting them down, in winning 
with them the kind of victories and rewards a platoon can 
win. And when one of a group of friends showed psycho- 
neurotic symptoms to a degree that made his removal for 
treatment necessary, the strongest urge toward his recovery 
was the pull back to his group. 


The failure to utilize this pull made numerous casualties 
of what might have been temporary psychoneurotic episodes, 
and not only in the American army or in the recent wars. 
The soldier thus removed from his group to a hospital, tends 
to hold fast to the symptoms which caused his removal and 
which seem to justify—both to himself and to others—his 
presence in the haven of the hospital cot rather than with his 
buddies who are still taking it on point duty. 


In World War I, military psychiatrists came to recog- 
nize that the “‘shell-shock” syndrome was “fostered and 
fixated by prolonged hospitalization with subsequent evacua- 
tion to the zone of the interior.” (Glass 1951: 1472.) But 
some British officers noted that if the “shell-shocked’’ sol- 
diers were treated quickly and near the front line, 70 to 
80 percent of these incapacitated men soon returned to full 
duty. (Gillespie 1942: 199.) The process was clearly de- 
scribed and the proper management presented in Dr. T. W. 
Salmon’s accounts of U.S. military psychiatry in World 
War I. Early in World War II, Dr. K. M. Bowman re- 
minded psychiatrists of these lessons. (Menninger 1948: 3-6; 
Bowman 1942: 1729-31.) The same adverse effect of hos- 
pitalization on psychoneurotic symptoms was observed in the 
German army in both great wars, and their psychiatrists 
concluded that the “hospital environment was sympathetic 
to emotional reactions and their fixation.” (Kalinowsky 1950: 


342.) 


This was lavishly demonstrated again when American 
troops were committed to battle in World War II. Military 
hospitals were overloaded with psychoneurotic casualties ; the 
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psychiatric writings concerning World War I apparently 
were overlooked. A widely circulated report written in 1944 
by two army psychiatrists forcibly drew attention to the sec- 
ondary gains the patient found in his symptoms after hos- 
pitalization. This report repeated what many military psychi- 
atrists knew, but it had particular influence because it was 
distributed by the Chief of Staff to all theater commanders 
and by them down to regimental commanders. Drs. Appel 
and Beebe wrote that when a man is evacuated from the 
combat area a vicious circle is set in motion. Removal from 
the line and admission to the hospital confirms his belief in 
the seriousness of his condition. The secondary gain accrues 
when he discovers, unconsciously or consciously, that his ill- 
ness is an asset which keeps him out of combat. His symp- 
toms become fixed and he is genuinely incapacitated for fur- 
ther combat duty. (Appel and Beebe 1946: 1473 ; Menninger 
1948: 330-331; also, Halstead 1947: 123; Cruvant 1947: 
622; Caldwell 1948: 481-482.) 


The ill effects of such hospitalization apparently continue 
beyond military service into civilian life. A study of psycho- 
neuroses in World War II compared the histories of soldiers 
who were hospitalized and later discharged on psychiatric 
grounds, and those who manifested the same symptoms but 
were treated in the forward area, not hospitalized, and re- 
turned to duty. It was found that the former were twice 
as likely as the latter to be under treatment as civilians. It 
suggested that one effect of a medical discharge for psycho- 
neuroses on the man himself was to impair his ability to 


adjust to civil life. (Brill and Beebe 1952: 30-32.) 


While the effects of hospitalization were not unknown to 
military psychiatrists when the Korean conflict began, psycho- 
neurotic casualties in the early stages of that war were again 
evacuated to the rear and mainly hospitalized at the 36l1st 
Station Hospital in Tokyo. There, Colonel Glass relates, 
many were adversely affected by the setting of this hospital in 
peaceful Tokyo as contrasted with rugged Korea—their 
symptoms persisted or even became more severe. These pa- 
tients found new primary groups within the wards; unlike 
the primary groups in their former companies where strength 
was directed against the enemy, the groups of ward patients 
vented their collective animus against the psychiatrists and 
the military administration. (Glass 1953a: 1397.) 


Such ward patients need whatever support they can ob- 
tain by forming new friendships. There psychic plight is suc- 
cinctly described in an Army bulletin on combat psychiatry. 
One of the articles in this bulletin, based on experiences in 
the Mediterranean theatre in World War II, says of a 
man hospitalized for psychoneurotic reasons, “The soldier 
had been removed from the morale-sustaining atmosphere of 
his combat group and was no longer bolstered by pride in 
his organization and loyalty to his comrades. He was now a 
patient, not a soldier. He had exchanged his fighting clothes 
for a pair of pajamas. His changed status not only caused 
feelings of failure and inadequacy that required justification, 
but also intensified his feelings of guilt at having left his 
comrades.” (Weinstein and Drayer in Combat Psychiatry 
1949: 15.) No doubt some were deeply content to wear 


pajamas as the uniform of their days, but very many were 
disturbed by severance from their primary group and their 
own outfit. 


Out of these observations, the practice of forward therapy 
developed. If a combat soldier who becomes a psychoneurotic 
patient is not long separated from his group, if he is treated 
quickly and in the immediate vicinity of the fighting, he can 
—in the majority of cases—rejoin his buddies in a few hours 
or days, with little or no hampering carryover from his ex- 
perience away from them. His friends take him back in, 
they help him resume his former role so that they may con- 
tinue to bear their duty together. The therapeutic treatment 
is not complex; essentially it includes a brief respite, mild 
sedative, assurance from the doctor-officer that the man’s 
symptoms are natural ones which may and do break out in 
almost any soldier who is under enemy fire. (Ranson in 
Combat Psychiatry 1949: 6.) 


The results of this forward treatment were eminently 
successful. Dr. W. C. Menninger contrasts the five to 
10 percent salvage rate for psychoneurotics in World War 
II, when such casualties were simply removed to rear hos- 
pitals, with the 60 percent rate of return to combat duty 
with prompt forward treatment. Thirty percent more were 
enough recovered under this plan of treatment for non- 
combat duty in the theatre. There was a range of variation 
in the recovery rate; another informed source cites a 40 to 
60 percent return to full duty and an additional 20 to 40 
percent recovery for non-combat duty. Thus the average rate 
of recovery shifted from only about 10 percent restored 
under rear treatment to only 10 percent not in some degree 
restored under forward treatment. Similar results were ob- 
tained by forward treatment in Korea. (Menninger 1947a: 
579; Appel, Beebe, and Hilger 1946: 198; Glass 1953a: 
1390; 1953b: 1580.) 


But the effectiveness of forward therapy depends on factors 
other than prompt treatment of the kind prescribed in the 
Army’s bulletin on the subject. A striking example of one 
such factor was provided in an episode of the Korean cam- 
paign. During the Inchon landings, there were a number 
of psychoneurotic casualties from the Ist Marine Division, 
some of whom were quickly taken aboard a nearby hospital 
ship and given the indicated treatment. The recovery rate 
among these patients was very low because, as Colonel 
Glass notes, ““The comfort and safety of the hospital ship 
were not conducive to the return of psychiatric patients to 
combat hardships, despite its proximity to the combat zone 
and the fact that the patients were placed under treatment 
soon after their trauma.” But as soon as crude Army field 
hospitals were established ashore and the psychiatric patients 
from the same division were given forward treatment in 
them, some 50 percent returned to their units after one to 


three days. (Glass 1953a: 1393.) 


The difference apparently lay in the subjective definition 
of the situation by the men being treated. Although the treat- 
ment was similar in kind and in promptitude in both places, 
the marine patient on the sheeted bunk and within the anti- 
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septic serenity of the hospital ship seemingly did not feel as 
imperative an impulse to return to his buddies as did the 
marine patient in his litter on the ground and with nothing 
more substantial than a tent to shut out the noise of battle. 
Considerations of the context of therapy and the: patient’s 
definition of therapy remain to be studied more adequately 
in military psychiatry no less than in civilian practice. 


Just as variations in therapeutic milieu can affect the out- 
come of psvchiatric therapy, so are there certain variations 
of the military situation which affect the rate of incidence 
of psychiatric symptoms. Such regular changes in psychiatric 
incidence may be discerned in Colonel Glass’ historical review 
of psychiatry ir the Korean campaign. During the first re- 
treats before the momentum of the North Korean attack, 
psychiatric casualties in the U.S. Army were numerous, but: 
“The incidence could even be considered low in view of 
the high battle casualty rate, the terror spread by enemy 
atrocities on the captured and the wounded, the series of 
apparent defeats, the overwhelming superiority of the enemy 
in numbers and weapons, and the confusion caused by enemy 
attacks on our flank and rear.” (Glass 1953a: 1388.) 


The rate of psychoneurotic casualties, as Colonel Glass 
indicates, generally rises in proportion to the rise in the rate 
of wounded and killed, but a notable exception is during 
a full retreat. Then there are not a great many psychiatric 
casualties even when physical suffering is intense and physical 
casualties appalling. This was true again in a later phase 
of the Korean conflict, when the Chinese communist offen- 
sive threw back the U.N. forces. In the U.S. 2nd Division, 
which suffered great battle casualties at that time, there 
were few psychoneurotic casualties and in the X Corps, also 
hard hit, there was no leap in the psychiatric rate. These 
were precipitous retreats. They were followed, in May 
1951, by more orderly and planned withdrawals. Again, 
there was no particular increase in the number of psychiatric 


casualties. (Glass 1953b: 1563, 1564, 1566-67.) 


The same observation has been made elsewhere, that among 
retreating troops—even though under the severest clouts of 
weather and enemy—there tend to be relatively few psychi- 
atric cases. Thus it is reported that these symptoms were ex- 
tremely rare in the German units which retreated from 
Stalingrad. (Kalinowsky 1950: 342.) The reasons adduced 
in this case are that hysterical symptoms promised no gain 
because failure to stay with the group meant either death 
from exposure or the dreaded capture by the Russians. Simi- 
lar reasons are given for the low psychiatric rate among 
American troops retreating in Korea. There also, it was far 
safer to remain with the group; the medical detachments 
afforded no firm haven from battle pressures. Colonel Glass 
adds, “Moreover, it is characteristic for the psychiatric rate 
to diminish whenever there is a rapid withdrawal, perhaps 
because the men are drawing away from stress.” (Glass 


1953a: 1388.) 


But there may be more to it than that. The threat of 
extinction may serve to rally all the forces for survival 
within the group as well as within the individual. A pene- 


trating study of insulin shock therapy notes that the closer 
the patient is brought to death—in physical fact and in his 
appreciation of that fact—the more effective is the result of 
the therapy. (Scott 1950: 43.) In like manner, it may be 
that the closer the members of the primary group come to 
extinction, the more each will subordinate individual goals 
and impluses in order to carry through the kind of conduct 
which strengthens and perpetuates the group itseli. Hence 
when the group is in terrible danger of being wiped out 
during a retreat, its members subordinate—temporarily at 
least—any impulses to leave it by the psychiatric exit. 


Other correlations between psychiatric rate and military 
position were exemplified in Korea. The rate rose when a 
unit first met strong opposition and incurred heavy casualties, 
when there was slow uphill fighting against determined op- 
position, as during June, 1951, when either a rapid advance 
or a rapid withdrawal was halted and there was a period 
of heavy slugging with the foe. Thus the same 2nd Division 
in which there were relatively few psychiatric casualties dur- 
ing the retreat from North Korea, had a large number of 
psychiatric breakdowns—as well as many killed and wounded 
—when it made a heroic and successful stand in May, 1951. 


(Glass 1953a: 1388; 1953b: 1579.) 


Conversely, there was a relatively low psychiatric rate 
when battle casualties were light, during a rapid advance, 
and during a counterattack in which battle casualties might 
be heavy. During the winter of 1950-51, when the line was 
stabilized, fighting quite intense, and climate punishing, the 
psychiatric rate did not rise greatly. But the incidence of 
self-inflicted wounds, of disease and frostbite evacuation in- 
creased, and “. . . many psychiatric casualties were con- 
cealed among the numerous soldiers evacuated . . . par- 
ticularly among allegedly frostbitten patients. . ..” (Glass 
1953b: 1565.) Here also, the explanation may be that the 
danger to the whole group overrode the aptitude in any of 
its members to show psychoneurotic behavior, yet here the 
threat was apparently not so strong as to block the selection 
of a way out through physical hurt. 


Whatever theoretical explanations are found best to ex- 
plain variations in psychiatric vulnerability according to phase 
of battle, the mapping of such variations and phases may 
yield significant clues for both theory and therapy. 


Variations in psychiatric rate also appear among the vari- 
ous branches of the services. The branches differ in the de- 
gree to which the social structure within a unit of a given 
branch supports the individual. It may be that those units 
which face the severest external dangers build the strongest 
internal structures. 


Thus the fact that there are extraordinarily few psychi- 
atric cases among U.S. submarine crews indicates some so- 
cietal factor operating to strengthen the submariners against 
the psychic stresses of their service. It is true that all are 
volunteers and that candidates are carefully screened. Yet 
the psychological pressures of submarine duty are great, and 
the psychiatric rate might be expected to be higher than the 
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World War II “. . . amazing percentage of .00044 casual- 
ty cases of a psychiatric nature occurring per man-patrol.” 
The Navy psychiatrists who reported these statistics note 
how various methods were used to instill confidence in the 
submarine service generally and in one’s crewmates in par- 


ticular. (Duff and Shilling 1947: 612-13.) 


Among airmen also, the individual draws personal strength 
from the social solidarity of his crew. This is well attested 
for the U.S. Air Force in Grinker and Spiegel’s important 
book on combat crews in World War II. (Grinker and 
Spiegel 1945: 44-45.) In the Bomber Command of the 
RAF, the casualty rate during the war years was 64 percent, 
including killed, wounded, missing, and injured. Despite the 
fact that these airmen had only about one chance in three 
of coming through intact, there was only a five percent rate 
of psychiatric breakdown among them. (Stafford-Clark 1949: 
19-20.) In this command, as in the submarine service, there 
was a markedly low rate of psychiatric incidence as compared 
with combat units in other branches, both British and U.S. 


The study of airmen by Dr. Stafford-Clark brings out yet 
another kind of variation in psychiatric rate—the variation 
by stage of combat career. Those of the five percent who did 
break down generally did so in one of three phases of the 
combat tour, in the early stages of the first tour, after an 
experience of exceptional strain, and in the latter stages of 
the tour of combat duty. A study of U.S. combat fliers in 
Korea adds evidence on this score and also notes that psychi- 
atric difficulties among these fliers occurred in three stages 
of the airman’s tour of duty. These were often anxiety re- 
actions during the early missions, then the tensions from the 
difficulties and dangers of the combat tour and, finally, the 
tensions related to the final 10 or 15 missions. (Lifton 1953: 
525-26.) 


The shift in psychic strains and in countervailing strengths 
according to the stage of the soldiers’ military career has been 
noted by various observers. Hechter, a psychiatric social 
worker, has described this in a World War II infantry 
division. (Hechter in Maas 1951: 44-62.) In Dr. W. C. 
Menninger’s book dealing with military psychiatry, the dis- 
cussion of the kinds of stress which the soldier experienced is 
classified according to the stages of service—in basic train- 
ing, in pre-combat activities, in combat, and in redeployment. 


(Menninger 1948: 58-78.) 


Dr. Menninger also considers another variable, the differ- 
ences in felt stress and behavioral response as between offi- 
cers and enlisted men. Although officers had a lower psy- 
chiatric rate than enlisted men, there were stresses specifically 
telated to the officer status which bore heavily on some offi- 
cers, especially those newly-commissioned. Sergeants also were 
subject to greater stress in certain respects than were other 
enlisted men. In this matter, the evidence presented is suffi- 
cient to indicate that social factors made for differences in 
nature and incidence of psychiatric symptoms, but it is not 
full enough to yield much in the way of generalizations. 
(Ibid., pp. 78-80; Frank 1946: 97-104.) 


This is also the case for some of the large-scale compari- 


sons which have been made about differences in psychiatric 
rate in World War I as compared to World War II. The 
rate of neuropsychiatric hospital admissions in the U.S. Army 
was considerably higher in the later war—by about 85 per- 
cent according to one study which compared the A.E.F. 
combat divisions with those in Europe in 1944, The general 
battle casualty rates were not greatly dissimilar but there 
were probably major differences in medical procedures. (Ap- 
pel, Beebe, Hilger 1946: 196-97.) It was also reported, for 
both the British and the U.S. services, that there were far 
fewer cases of hysteria in World War II than in World 
War I and more cases of anxiety states. (Hadfield 1942; 
Parfitt 1944; Strecker 1944. See also Davis and Bick 1946 
for other evidence. ) 


In the German Army, a different development seems to 
have occurred. German Army psychiatrists who served in 
both wars have told an investigating American psychiatrist 
that “war neuroses” were frequent in the German Army of 
World War I and of negligible frequency in World War II. 
In the same report it is noted that psychiatrists in the Euro- 
pean countries which were severely affected by the second 
great war and those in Japan agree that there was no in- 
crease in either the military or the civilian psychiatric rate 
during that war. (Kalinowsky 1950: 343.) Low rates are 
specifically reported from France and England. (Fouquet 
1946; Guttman and Baker 1945; Lewis 1942; Hopkins 
1943; Whitby 1943.) 


In the survey by Dr. Kalinowsky of psychiatry in war- 
battered Germany, there is repeated emphasis on the sub- 
ordination of neurotic behavior when people are in mortal 
peril. In the heavily bombed cities of Niirnberg and Frei- 
burg the number of neurotic reactions were lower than in 
peacetime. In Freiburg, on a day when 4,000 of a population 
of 100,000 were killed, only two neuropsychiatric casualties 
were brought in to the psychiatric clinic. The psychiatrists 
of that city testified that the psychiatric rate at such times 
was really very Jow and not the result of any simple refusal 
to recognize or deal with neurotic manifestations. 


The low rate is said to-have prevailed throughout Ger- 
many. Nor was there any increase until some degree of nor- 
mality and security came about and there was a rise in 1947 
and 1948. There was reason to believe, the author of this 
report comments, that deep-seated neuroses remained uninflu- 
enced by the trauma of bombardment, and although the 
neurotic symptoms were temporarily glossed over when the 
individual’s survival was at stake, they evidently reappeared 
when the external living conditions improved. (Kalinowsky 


1950: 343.) 


It was not the Nazi heroics which caused the low rate, 
writes Dr. Kalinowsky, but rather that “. . . in states of 
emergency the group becomes more important than the in- 
dividual and that external pressure strengthens rather than 
weakens resistance against neurotic symptoms . . . emotional 


2. For these and other references, I am indebted to Mrs. Bernice 
Engle of the Langley-Porter Clinic, University of California, who 
kindly allowed me to see a manuscript copy of the abstracts in 
“International Psychiatry World War II,” which she and Dr, 
Nolan D. C. Lewis have compiled. 
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problems dominant in the origin of peacetime neurosis have 
little importance at times of stress and danger compared 
with the elementary instinct of self-preservation.” (Jbid., 


p. 344.) 


While this observation is, as we have seen in other con- 
texts as well, an important generalization involving con- 
siderations of social forces, it is not sufficient in itself to 
explain differences in response to external threat. To take an 
example from Dr. Kalinowsky’s paper, he notes that there 
were even fewer psychoneurotic cases among German pris- 
oners of war than among combat troops, although after dis- 
charge there were more among former prisoners of war. If 
the above maxim were applied without qualification, then 
the shift in social role from line soldier to prisoner of war 
should make for increased vulnerability to neuroses because 
the external threat to survival was lifted. In fact it was not 
immediately so, and some other social factors were involved. 
Just what these other factors were is not clear from the 
evidence available. Nor is sufficient information available on 
another case example concerning prisoners of war cited by 
Dr. Kalinowsky. He notes that at certain junctures in the 
North African campaigns, when newly-taken German pris- 
oners of war and their British captors were both subject to 
severe air bombardment, there was a high incidence of 
neurotic reaction among the British combat troops and no 
neurotic reaction among the German prisoners of war. (Jbid., 


pp. 341, 345.)3 


Not only does the incidence of psychiatric ailments change 
with changes in social status, but there are also changes in the 
kinds of symptoms manifested as between different social con- 
ditions and among varying cultural groups. In the German 
Army it was noted that the “tremblers of the first war be- 
came the gastric neuroses of the second.” That is, the “shell 
shock” syndrome disappeared almost entirely and other psy- 
choneurotic symptoms became more common. (Jbid., p. 342.) 
So common indeed, that soldiers with gastric complaints were 
grouped in special “stomach battalions” which, incidentally, 
gave a very good account of themselves against the British 
drive into the Netherlands.4 


A striking example of the selection of a particular psycho- 
neurotic syndrome by soldiers of a particular culture occurred 
among Yugoslav partisans in World War II. Among these 
staunch fighters, there was a high incidence of hysterical con- 
vulsions—a symptom not at all common in other European 





3. A report on some American prisoners of war repatriated from 
North Korea makes some interesting points. These were enlisted 
men captured early in the Korean conflict. They had not made firm 
group identifications before they were captured and in captivity 
were under great pressure to identify with groups approved by the 
Chinese communist authorities. Some group ties did emerge but 
rarely of sufficient strength to overcome the emotional isolation 
which prevailed. (Lifton 1954: 73-8). 


4. It may be noted that among U.S. infantrymen in World War II 
there were enough gastric neuroses to warrant an article on the 
management of “soldier’s stomach.” But the incidence of peptic ulcer 
was low, being less than in civilian life. The soldier with a gastric 
psychosomasis was no more likely to develop an ulcer than were 
other soldiers. (Halsted 1947: 123). 
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and American armies, either among line units or guerrilla 


groups. (Parin 1948: 280.) 


Hysteric behavior seems also to have been the most fre- 
quent kind of psychoneurotic outbreak in the Japanese serv- 
ices during World War II. Two American psychiatrists 
who questioned Japanese military psychiatrists found that 
there was relatively little provision for psychiatric service 
and that many more conditions were classified as hysteria 
than was done in American practice. But allowing for this, 
“Tt appeared quite definite that the majority of Japanese war 
neuroses were either some form of conversion hysteria or 
psychosomatic complaints. Anxiety neuroses appeared to be 
far less frequent than in our personnel.” Neurotic manifesta- 
tions were commonest among conscripts, rare among volun- 
teers, and almost non-existent among officers. (Cotton and 


Ebaugh 1946: 346; also Berger 1946.) 


Some clues to the dynamics of such differences in psychi- 
atric behavior among soldiers of different cultures are given 
in an excellent study of Indian and of British troops engaged 
in the Arakan campaign in Burma in 1943-1944. Dr. A. H. 
Williams, who was then a British army psychiatrist, kept 
detailed records of the men (236 British and 389 Indian pa- 
tients) who were referred to him during that period. 


The Indian units and the British units were fighting side 
by side in the Arakan jungles, they were subject to blows 
from the same enemy and the same climate, they used the 
same equipment, wore similar uniforms and had had similar 
training. Yet there were differing rates of psychiatric break- 
down between the men of the two nations and they broke 
down in different ways. In proportion to their numbers in 
the Arakan theatre, British psychiatric cases were two and 
one-half times more frequent than those among Indians. 
This even though a greater proportion of the Indian con- 
tingent comprised combat troops. However, the recovery rate 
for the British patients was much higher—65 percent of them 
returned to full duty as against 38 percent of the Indian 
patients.° (Williams 1950: 137, 140, 174.) 


It must be noted that there were psychiatric similarities 
as well as differences between the two, and these similarities 
are of the kind we have previously noted for American sol- 
diers. There was fixation of symptoms by hospitalization 
and the accrual of secondary gains from psychiatric illness. 
In the Arakan as in Italy and Korea, “the farther away 
from the forward area that the psychiatric casualty travelled, 
the more fixed his symptoms became, and the worse the prog- 
nosis.” In the Arakan as in other combat zones, forward 
psychiatry was most successful when the simple treatment 
was provided close to the line where the patient’s friends 
were carrying on. And the Indian patient, like the American, 
needed to be told that he was accepted and acceptable to his 
group, that he was useful, that any devaluation he may have 
suffered was a mistake. (/bid., pp. 171-173.) 


5. In the Korean conflict, however, there was apparently a low 
rate of psychiatric breakdown among United Kingdom troops. The 
rate for them was considerably less than it was for the whole of 
the Commonwealth Forces engaged in Korea. (Flood 1954: 46). 
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Within these general similarities, there were noteworthy 
differences. Anxiety symptoms were much more common 
among the British patients (51 percent of all cases) than 
among Indian patients (eight percent). Hysteria cases were 
the most frequent among the Indians (31.5 percent), less so 
among the British. This difference in the symptoms dis- 
played, Dr. Williams indicates, comes out of differences in 
the social acceptance of fear. British soldiers did not have 
to deny anxiety because among them the expression of fear 
did not disgrace or degrade a man in the eyes of his friends. 
But in the Indian ranks the expression of fear brought great 
loss of face. The present writer’s military experience included 
service with Indian units in the Arakan and it was observed 
that such loss of face was a dire personal calamity. That is, a 
man who showed general anxiety and specific fears was con- 
sidered to be less than a man and soldier. He lost some of 
the support of his friends and, probably more important, his 
self-esteem was impaired. This being the case, he found it 
difficult or impossible to fulfill his formal role as soldier and 
his informal role as friend. (Jbid., pp. 131, 165, 178.) 


The reason anxiety states were far less common in Indian 
troops was not that the Indian soldier did not feel anxious. 
Indian soldiers did feel anxious in many situations, Dr. Wil- 
liams tells us. But the sepoy could not admit and ventilate 
his fears because he was supposed to enjoy battle and it was 
a point of honor that he do so. Therefore he could deal with 
his anxiety only by denying it existed, by the use of a 
magical charm, or by incurring a self-inflicted wound which 
gave him release with honor intact. If these methods were 
insufficient or infeasible, the Indian soldier might well break 
into florid hysterical behavior, which did not entail social 
stigma. “The frequency of hysterical reactions in both com- 
batant and non-combatant Indians is explained by the fact 
that a fit or a paralysed limb, an aphonia, or a torticollis, 
are socially accepted symptoms. .. . The abnormal postures 
and the convulsions seen in soldiers with psychiatric illness, 
are similar to the public displays of Indian religious ascetics, 
which are highly thought of by the population as a whole.” 
The social pressure felt by the sepoy is further documented 
in Dr. Williams’ observation that in some of the fits it was 
clear that fear situations were being portrayed. But the 
fear was more often about loss of face in the unit than about 
the enemy. (Jbid., pp. 165, 166.) 


It may be that the frequency of hysteric symptoms noted 
for Yugoslav and Japanese soldiers is also related to cultural 
precepts about the expression of fear. It was reported to 
be the commonest psychiatric state among African troops. 
(Nichols 1944; Dembovitz 1945.) Those British soldiers 
in the Arakan who developed gross hysterical reactions were 
usually of low intelligence, stability, and morale—unlike the 
Indians with these reactions who were often men of previ- 
ously high morale from superior units, and of all grades of 
intelligence. Dr. Williams does not indicate whether the Brit- 
ish patients with hysteria might have shared some common so- 
cial and cultural characteristics, but he does mention in pass- 
ing that the symptom patterns of hysteria of Indian soldiers 
resembled those of British troops in World War I. Between 
the two wars, there was a shift in the social acceptability 


of fear in the American Army and probably among British 
troops as well. (Williams 1950: 134; Stouffer, 1949, II: 
131-32.) 


Quite different, also, were the precipitating factors of 
psychoneurotic episodes between the British and the Indian 
soldiers. Thus the jungle, the food, and the climate, which 
became insupportable for some of the British, were rarely 
as distressing to the Indians. The security of daily food was 
itself a luxury to those Indian men who had not had such 
security as civilians. 


A common problem among Indian patients was that of a 
soldier of one caste or tribe finding himself isolated from his 
fellows, placed in a unit with men of a different caste or 
tribal group. In such cases, it apparently was much more 
difficult for an Indian soldier to form new primary group 
alliances in a unit where men were markedly distinct from 


him in caste and in custom. (Williams 1950: 144.) 


Indian soldiers in general were less troubled than were 
the British by hand-to-hand fighting and by guerrilla war- 
fare and they felt (or expressed) less guilt about killing the 
enemy. They did not, as did the British, consider the Japanese 
as dangerous and did not dread the possibility of capture as 
much. More distressing to Indians than to British was the 
possibility of loss of face, that is, of prestige and self-esteem, 
within the unit. Self-esteem was important to British soldiers, 
but the diminution of it and of prestige were not such over- 
bearing stress factors among them as among the Indians, 
where izat (the combination or respect and self-respect) is 
a paramount consideration. (Jbid., pp. 149-150.) 


Especially disturbing to the Indian soldier was physical 
illness. To the British soldier sickness was an unfortunate 
occurrence and he sought medical treatment. But the sepoy 
saw more in his sickness than that. It was to him an omen 
of grave misadventure, a sign that his luck was out. His 
preferred response was to retreat from the outer world, to 
isolate himself in a corner, or lie down in the bushes, and 
to fast for a day or so. But in the army it was difficult to do 
this because he had to take his usual place or be exempted 
for medical treatment. The medical treatment was often 
not as satisfactory for him as were his accustomed ways of 
dealing with illness, and if he were sent to a hospital there 
were additional disturbing influences. Hospitalization dis- 
rupted his social bonds because he was usually thrown in 
with men of different caste, language, and diet. Hence both 
his illness and the army’s way of treating it were ominous 
to him. Nearly half of the Indian psychiatric cases were found 
to have some serious physical ailment also. And Dr. Williams 
notes that sometimes it seemed as though an Indian soldier 
developed an hysterical symptom in order to call attention 
to the fact that he was physically ill. (Idid., pp. 135, 145, 
153, 169.) 


In one battalion where many of the men believed that 
their officers had not maintained the unit in a state of good 
health, there were 44 cases of self-inflicted wounds—mainly 
one or two fingers of the left hand shot off. Such self-damage 
may have been a way of expressing aggression against the 
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officers as well as an outcome of physical illness. (Jbid., 


pp. 133-134.) 


These differences in stress factors affected the response to 
varying phases of the combat situation. In the waiting be- 
fore battle fewer Indians broke down than did British sol- 
diers. The anticipatory anxiety in the Indian ranks was, in 
that sense, better controlled. British soldiers did not relish 
savage, small-scale encounters in the jungle; Indian troops 
showed little reluctance for that kind of fighting. In hard 
defensive fighting, especially under heavy shelling, Indians 
were as psychically vulnerable or more so than British troops. 
There was little of this kind of fighting in Arakan, but there 
was more on the Assam front in the spring of 1944, at 
which time a greater incidence of acute anxiety states de- 
veloped among Indian soldiers than had occurred in Arakan. 
After battle, the breakdown rate was more nearly equal, the 
British soldier having the advantage of being able to discuss 
his fears, a safety valve not as available to the Indian 


soldier. (Ibid., pp. 169, 178.) 


It seemed to Dr. Williams that the Indian cases in gen- 
eral had borne considerable stress before they broke down, 
but having broken down they were slower to recover than 
British patients. Important in the recovery was the restora- 
tion of respect, of status in the group. Even a doctor’s thor- 
ough physical examination helped in that matter because 
it showed that the officer-doctor was concerned with the 
man. An interesting experiment was set up by Dr. Williams 
when he established an “exhaustion centre” for both Indian 
and British patients. After an initial reluctance to mix, the 
men of the two groups did form friendships and an inte- 
grated group developed. The Indians found that their friend- 
ships with British soldiers enhanced their face and they ap- 
parently profited by the example of the British, who were 
able to express anxieties freely. They took and were satisfied 
to take subordinate positions in these mixed primary groups 
and the British soldiers developed a feeling of responsibility 
for their Indian ward mates which, in turn, may have aided 
their recovery. This happy condition was disrupted when 
patients from Indian non-combatant units were added. Ap- 
parently fighting men of both countries could form mixed 
primary groups, but could not include soldiers from the 
services of supply. (Jbid., p. 173.) 


While the Indian patients, as a group, differed in the 
characteristics mentioned from the British patients, there 
were interesting variations within the Indian set. Thus the 
prognosis for combatant Indians was not as good as for non- 
combatants because men from fighting units who had been 
physically supported by very close-knit primary groups, were 
usually in a more severe degree of illness when they reached 
the psychiatrist. The non-combatant had experienced less 
strong social support but also did not have as great a com- 
pulsion to hide weakness. Moreover, it was easier for a non- 
combatant to return to his unit after recovery than it was 
for a former combatant to muster enough courage to go 


back. (Ibid., p. 176.) 


With South Indian and North Indian patients there was 
a greater disposition to schizophrenia among the former. This 








may be related to the presumed narrower, more isolating 
kind of kinship relations in the South, as compared with 
the wider ranging social affiliations among North Indians. 
(Ibid., pp. 139, 167; Karve 1953: 219.) If the notion be 
valid that schizophrenia is most common among socially-iso- 
lated individuals, and if it is true that South Indians tend 
to have a more restricted sphere of social relations than do 
North Indians, an explanation of this higher incidence of 
schizophrenia may be forthcoming. 


Those Indians who did manifest symptoms of acute anxi- 
ety were more commonly men of higher education and intelli- 
gence. Dr. Williams comments that this is similar to British 
experience in the earlier war when anxiety states were more 
frequent in officers, and hysterias in other ranks. Most of 
the officers commanding Indian troops in the Arakan were 
British among whom there were very few psychiatric cases. 
But there were 14 British officer-patients who had command- 
ed African troops in the two African divisions engaged in 
the Arakan; these 14 comprised one-third of the officer psy- 
chiatric casualties, a highly disproportionate percentage, since 
no selective factor apparently was present which might have 
assigned more vulnerable officers to African units. It seems 
to indicate that British officers found the command of Indian 
soldiers less abrasive psychologically than the command of 


African troops. (William 1950: 143-144.) 


All the variations in psychiatric incidence and symptoms 
that we have noted confirm the theory that psychiatric theory 
and therapy, in the military sphere at least, cannot well 
ignore considerations of culture, of society, of stage and 
context of military experience. In each major variation— 
by military situation, by branch of service, by stage of career, 
by social status, by general society and by culture—there 
are particular stresses and, often, particular psychological 
strengths in support. Many American military psychiatrists 
have come to realize this and it was a major conclusion of 
a post-war study in which 53 senior American psychiatrists 
were asked how their military experience had influenced 
their medical outlook. The study was conducted under the 
auspices of Columbia University by Dr. S. W. Ginsburg, a 
psychiatrist, Dr. J. L. Herma, a psychologist, and Dr. Eli 
Ginzberg, director of the Human Resources project. These 
authors write that, “. . . in their responses to our inquiry 
the psychiatrists emphasized that the individual’s adjustment 
to the military environment depended not only on his per- 
sonal strengths and weaknesses, but also on the stresses and 
supports of the specific military situation in which he found 
himself. This supported our belief that breakdown in the 
military service does not represent a single problem, but 
must be analyzed in terms of different kinds of military 
situations involving different orders of stress and support.” 
(Ginzberg, Herma, and Ginsburg 1953: 61.) As this con- 
cept of specific vulnerabilities, varying according to culture 
and social situation, becomes developed in psychiatric research 
and practice and replaces the older and vaguer concept of 
general emotional instability, a more effective psychiatry— 
certainly an improved military psychiatry—should emerge. 


( This is the first of a series of two articles by Dr. Mandel- 
baum on “Psychiatry in a Military Society.” The second part 
will appear in the next issue of Human Organization.) 
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A Case Study 


Walter Gruen* 


Introduction 


In studies of personality it has been traditional to report 
individual case histories to illustrate the application of gen- 
eral principles. The case study of the group presented here 
is thought to be similarly conducive to a better understand- 
ing of group phenomena through an examination and elabora- 
tion of previously defined factors. 


The study was undertaken for three specific purposes: 


(1) It was designed to show how the structuring atmosphere 
of a newly-formed group affects its life and function, and 
how this embedding atmosphere influences the interactions 
between group members and between the group and other 
tangential bodies. In essence, this report represents a real-life 
illustration of group phenomena that have been observed in 
the laboratory under more rigorously defined conditions—as, 
for example, in the pioneer study of Lewin, Lippitt and 


White! and others. 


(2) Since the group consisted of German exchange stu- 
dents at an American university, a further purpose was to 
shed some light on how a group of people with different 
backgrounds, histories, and values of interpersonal relations 
and of the functions of groups and leaders, accommodates 
to an atmosphere where different values prevail. 





(3) Our purpose was to show how a group structure 
varies with changes in the setting wherein it operates, and 
how such factors as heterogeneity and adaption to new 
values, perceptions, and people affect the ongoing group 
pattern. 


* Dr. Gruen is with the Committee on Human Development at the 
University of Chicago. This article and the research described there- 
in was produced while the author was a staff member of the Insti- 
tute of Labor and Industrial Relations, at the University of Illinois. 
1. K. Lewin, R. Lippitt, and R. White, “Patterns of Aggressive 
Behavior in Experimentally Created ‘Social Climates,’” Journ. of 
Social Psychology, Vol. 10, 1939, pp. 271-299; R. Lippitt, “An Experi- 
mental Study of Authoritarian and Democratic Group Atmospheres,” 
University of Iowa Stud. Child Welf., Vol. 16, 1940, pp. 45-195. 





The group consisted of 25 young German men and women, 
ranging in age from 21 to 25, who were interested in labor- 
management relations. On the basis of their interest in or 
affiliation with the German trade union movement, they had 
been selected to spend one year at a large mid-western uni- 
versity under the U.S. Department of State Exchange of 
Persons program. During their year at the University—Sep- 
tember, 1952 to June, 1953—they were under the guidance 
of an industrial relations department. (This division of the 
university issues a master’s degree in labor-management rela- 
tions as part of its on-campus program, as well as carrying 
on extensive research and extension functions in the field?). 
Except for the criteria by which they were originally selected, 
the group members differed widely in political opinions, party 
identifications, involvement with trade unions, social status 
and interest maturity. 


This report is primarily concerned with the problems con- 
fronting this group as they reacted to the American culture, 
to the university scene, to the study program as it was out- 
lined and organized, and to each other; directly concerned 
were their own feelings and attitudes from the past. We will 
show how the reaction of the group as a collection of indi- 
viduals was always a synthesis of these factors. 


The Structuring Atmosphere For the Group 


The program administrator was aware of the differences 
between “autocratic” and “democratic” group structure as 
defined by Lewin, Lippitt and White,> and consciously tried 
to create a “democratic” atmosphere in the group’s relation- 
ship to himself and to other faculty members. This decision 


2. The writer is indebted to Dr. Solomon B. Levine, program ad- 
ministrator, for valuable information and suggestions, and to Hans 
J. Triebel, sociologist-member of the group, for helpful comments 
and criticism. 

3. Op. cit. 
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was reinforced by the fact that some serious disciplinary prob- 
lems had arisen in two similar groups at other universities 
in previous years, where, it seemed, a more “autocratic” at- 
mosphere had prevailed. Accordingly, the guiding principles 
for the program were: 


(1) “An initial emphasis upon aiding the trainees to in- 
tegrate themselves with their new environment as rapidly 
as possible.” 


(2) “A conscious attempt from the outset to discover as 
early as possible the needs and interests of the trainees as 
individuals and as a group.” 


(3) “Encouragement of trainee participation in plan- 
ning, executing, and evaluating the program in order to 
facilitate communication and to impart a sense of respon- 
sibility within the group toward achieving a successful 
program.” 


(4) “Flexibility in the program to sustain interest in the 
subject matter to be covered.” 


“In the light of this approach it was believed that the 
early months of the program would necessarily stress group 
rather than individual activities, but without rigidity in pro- 
gramming and scheduling and with a view to encouraging 
the pursuit of individual study interests. The group approach, 
it was reasoned, would aid the learning process and would 
lay the basis for developing individual motivation and interest 
in the subject matter. Also, it was felt that in itself the 
group approach, through participation and assumption of 
responsibility, would serve to broaden the trainees’ experi- 
ence in the workings of the democratic process.’’4 


The emphasis on group responsibility was made in order 
to “, . . encourage trainee learning and stimulate interest. 
This approach probably has reinforced the adaptive and 
learning abilities of the trainees and facilitated communi- 
cation between the faculty and trainees, among the trainees 
themselves, by permitting greater ease of com- 
parison between the way of life to which they have been 
accustomed and the new environmental conditions to which 
they are virtually thrust. It is not meant by this approach 
that the individual be submerged within the group, for every 
opportunity should be made available to the individual for 
pursuing his particular interests, provided it is within . 
his responsibilities as a member of the group.”> These prin- 
ciples were stressed in orientation materials sent to the 
trainees before they left for Germany and were reiterated 
in the beginning weeks of the program, so that they had a 
chance to understand and accept them. These instructions are 
summarized in the following points: 


(1) “We had mutual obligations toward one another. The 
faculty had the task of providing an interpretation of Ameri- 
can life. The trainees had the responsibility of devoting their 
fullest attention to grasping the material to be presented.” 


4. Interim Report, German Industrial Relations Trainee Program, 
1952-1953, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


5. Ibid. 


(2) “The program was being specially designed to fit the 
trainees’ needs, interests, and capacities. Accordingly, it would 
be necessary for the faculty and the trainees to maintain 
close contact with one another for the purpose of communica- 
tion. This also meant that although the program would 
be an integral part of the University and subject to general 
University regulations, their status and activities would neces- 
sarily be different from those of the average undergraduate 
or graduate student.” 


(3) “The success of the program was dependent to a 
large extent upon our sharing of ideas. In this connection, 
it was suggested that the trainees organize themselves to 
facilitate exchange of opinion and close consultation. The 
trainees were invited to make suggestions at any time which 
would help to improve the process of learning and teaching. 
They were, in turn, assured that the faculty was ready to 
listen, eager to learn from them, and ready to alter the 
program whenever desirable.” 


(4) “Even though the trainees at first would do most of 
their work together as a group, they would not be isolated 
but would be integrated as fully as possible with activities 
in the Institute and the University. Also, as they mastered 
the basic materials, it would be possible for individuals to 
devote themselves to matters of particular interest to them- 
selves. However, because they could expect to be looked 
upon as ‘different’ and as a ‘group,’ the trainees had a 
common responsibility for the conduct of each member. It 
was noted that the faculty was aware that usual academic 
sanctions—the exam system and course credits, for example 
—which serve to maintain discipline among American stu- 
dents, were not necessarily operative for the trainees to the 
same degree. Accordingly, their own system of self-discipline, 
based upon the seriousness of the program’s purpose, would 
become all the more important.’ 


The Development of Group Patterns 


In terms of general reaction, we can perhaps recognize 
three distinct phases in the group life. The first took place 
within the first few weeks, when each group member was 
confronted with hundreds of new impressions and with the 
need to adapt old habit patterns to a new culture. Added 
to this was the necessity to apperceive the program and the 
department (including its rules as well as its staff mem- 
bers), and to find a place for each to “hang up his ego.” 
This was done according to how quickly each person was able 
to perceive the organizational and cultural matrix provided 
by the department and its program planners. During this 
period, each individual’s capacities were severely taxed in 
adapting his self-concept to the new environment. 


During this initial phase it would perhaps be wrong to 
refer to the 25 young trainees as a group, but rather as a 
congregation of individuals, for each exerted a good deal 
of effort to preserve his own personality. Each stood on his 
own differences and fought against the group influence, that 
is, against submerging his differences to work for common 
objectives. Since they did not know each other well, and 





6. Ibid. 
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since it soon became apparent how diverse they were in their 
views and backgrounds, there was a good deal of jockeying 
for position within the group. In view of their uncertain 
status in the new environment, each felt the need to be re- 
spected and recognized as a personality. Thus, during this 
period there was much strife, bickering, and attempts to 
push forward within the group. 


In their relations outside the group, however, they fell back 
on common cultural characteristics as security measures. Ad- 
herence to their German habits and traditions was empha- 
sized and demanded by the group. As outsiders, we saw 
them clinging together firmly, with rigid insistence on ac- 
cepted German standards, making efforts to severely curtail 
and punish all deviations. 


One instance of this group self-criticism took place on 
a bus the first weekend they were at the university. The 
trainees were on their way to an international student con- 
clave in a nearby town and, as is the custom when such a 
group travels in Germany, they sang as they rode along. 
Once or twice some of the young people in the back of the 
bus started a different song from the one those in front were 
singing and each time the “error” was so quickly corrected 
as to be scarcely noticeable. Later, this incident was cited 
as a deplorable breach of discipline that would make a poor 
impression on the American bus driver. Some suggested that 
organizational steps be taken to avoid a recurrence. 


There was also a sudden change in the way the group 
treated its three female members; the general tone became 
one of considered ridicule—of criticism at the slightest op- 
portunity. Further questioning and observation revealed that 
this was sparked by ‘“‘a need to keep the women in line” in 
the face of the bewildering first impression of the American 
woman’s freedom and high status position. The male trainees 
felt that this was a threat, so they countered with behavior 
designed to keep the German women from “getting ideas” 
which would make it impossible to get along with them in 
the United States and, even more important, when they re- 
turned to Germany. 


During the first few weeks, the need to stand together 
as a source of security made formal organization and control 
unnecessary. But it was recognized that after the group 
members were better acquainted it would be necessary to 
have some sort of organization. With the encouragement of 
the program directors, they decided to elect temporary offi- 
cers whose function, however, was to be representative rather 
than executive. Significantly, they chose a woman as their 
chief representative, primarily for her superior command of 
English, as she did not enjoy too much respect either for her 
knowledge or her maturity. 


Two factors aided the trainees in adjusting to their new 
situation and in their increasing group cohesion. In the first 
place, the program administraturs and the department staff 
members planned several structuring devices for the opening 
two weeks of the program. These introductory sessions includ- 
ed formal and informal welcomes by staff members and Uni- 
versity representatives, invitations, and group discussions. 
During the latter, questions and the airing of problems were 


encouraged and were often settled immediately by direct 
action. Through these means, the administrators were able 
to convey their sincere interest in meeting the needs of the 
trainees. 


The second factor was each trainee’s two-hour interview 
with a staff member in connection with an attitude research 
project. During the interviews, each person had a chance 
to voice his reaction to the program and to the social life at 
the university, realizing that his requests and problems would 
be passed on for appropriate action. 


As the outside environment became more differentiated 
and no longer a source of insecurity, the trainees were able 
to relax their efforts toward forced individuality within the 
group and became more willing to acquire a “we” feeling. 
This second phase, which lasted for approximately three 
months, or until the end of the first semester, was character- 
ized by organized and effective group discipline. Each was 
able to “sort out” his new impressions and, as he became 
more sure of himself, he turned his attention to the program 
itself and to individual interests within the group. The ma- 
jority, who were rather mature and experienced individuals 
and ardent trade union representatives, became concerned 
about the few who, they felt, were immature, inexperienced, 
and lacking an interest in trade unionism. 


The remarkable self-confidence of some of the trainees now 
began to show itself; compared to other men and women of 
their age, they displayed a great deal of self-discipline, 
motivation, application, and ability. They insisted that that 
had come to the United States to learn and grow up, and 
their whole orientation was toward this goal. They were 
serious, to us sometimes overly so, and felt an over-powering 
sense of responsibility, not only for themselves but for all 
the group. Their sense of responsibility was enhanced by 
what they felt was the importance of their ‘“‘mission”—the 
opportunity to learn new things in a new country, at that 
country’s expense. Moreover, they demanded as much atten- 
tion and adherence to the “mission” from every other mem- 
ber of the group as they themselves were willing to give. As 
a result, the group was reorganized so that effective pressure 
could be exerted on those individuals who either did not 
recognize the seriousness of their purpose or who, because 
they had been poorly chosen, would become aware of it only 
through accelerated intra-group education. 


Before discussing the nature of the new organization, it 
should be stated that it was possible only under the policies 
taken by the program directors, especially those relating to 
respect for personal integrity and confidence in individual 
responsibility. As a result, there was no direct supervision, 
regulation, or disciplining of the trainees by staff members. 
Nor were other devices used that might spring from the per- 
ception of the trainees as undeveloped and irresponsible chil- 
dren in need of protection. Instead, the idea was conveyed 
to them that the program director trusted them and that they 
were expected to live up to this trust. The duties and respon- 
sibilities of maintaining discipline within the group was up 
to them, and they were expected to deal with any offender 
as they saw fit. Each situation was to be discussed by the 
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whole group and then the majority attitude and suggestions 
were to be presented to the program directors for considera- 
tion and action at the higher level. 


Since the majority of trainees were mature persons, this 
policy was properly perceived. As a result, in the second 
phase the group structure assumed new and different charac- 
teristics. First, the group formed a more permanent organiza- 
tion and elected representatives from among the most ma- 
ture and informed members. Their written constitution re- 
flected the almost comic seriousness with which the under- 
taking was regarded. For instance, regular weekly meetings 
were scheduled and no member was allowed to be absent 
without an adequate excuse; but, naturally, there was no 
disciplinary action available in case the rule was broken. 
Suggestions for changes in the constitution or of representa- 
tives could be made only if at least five members acted in 
agreement. 


Second, there was such a degree of alarm about a few 
members’ relative lack of information about trade unions 
and German social and -political conditions that time was 
requested for a weekly two-hour group session on that sub- 
ject, in addition to the already full program. These meet- 
ings were organized as seminars on German internal affairs, 
with the more capable members preparing papers and leading 
discussion. They felt that the other members could not 
benefit from the program on American labor relations and 
culture unless they had adequate knowledge of conditions in 
their own country. Since the leaders were so serious about 
the purpose of the program, they felt it their responsibility 
to help the others; attendance was required at these meet- 
ings, also. 


Third, there continued to be great concern over slight 
infractions of the rules or irresponsibilities within the group, 
although the observing staff members regarded these “digres- 
sions” as the expressions of individuals adapting to a com- 
mon program. But the group took such behavior manifesta- 
tions seriously, and considerable time was spent discussing 
them in meetings. Each infraction, whether committed by 
an individual or by the group itself, came under severe group 
censure and criticism. 


Staff members did not interfere with the development of 
the group structure or group discipline. In the group, ridi- 
cule and contempt—even ostracism—became the major means 
by which deviants were compelled to take the exchange pro- 
gram and the group program seriously. In addition, one month 
after the trainees arrived, and for the duration of their stay on 
campus, they started a monthly magazine which became an 
implementing vehicle. Thinly-veiled criticisms of prohibited 
group practices and of non-cooperating individuals were in- 
serted as fill-in items between the major articles. The maga- 
zine soon became a major integrating force—at first imple- 
menting group cohesion and later substituting for it. One 
man, the editor, supplied the spark and driving force—his 
democratic organization of the staff highly motivated and 
sustained the interest of all participants. Eventually, more 
than 15 of the trainees contributed regularly to the publica- 


tion, and their efforts resulted in the magazine receiving de- 
served praise from the university people, from those in Ger- 
many who received it, and from faculty members of other 
universities in the United States. This praise promoted pride 
in the project and thus intensified group integration. All of 
these incidents and activities resulted in a stabilization of the 
group and in a sustained motivation to take advantage of 
the program; there were no major individual problems or 
rule violations. Within a few weeks (about midway through 
the first semester), when most of the trainees had regained 
enough composure and had adjusted to their new situation 
sufficiently, they began to view the program more critically. 
Suddenly, they began to take advantage of the status con- 
ferred on them by the program directors; group meetings 
were called in order to discuss the growing number of in- 
dividual ideas and suggestions. From these meetings emerged 
a concensus of opinion on how they wanted to see the pro- 
gram enlarged and modified to meet their needs for informa- 
tion and experience. Certain features of the program proved 
superfluous in the face of real knowledge not presupposed by 
the planners; other features that had been omitted because 
of presumed lack of interest were requested by the trainees. 
All the suggestions presented by group representatives were 
feasible and were incorporated into the program immediately, 
resulting in a strengthening of group cohesion and struc- 
ture, both in the eyes of the program directors and the 
trainees. It speaks highly of the maturity of the group that 
all their requests were within reason, no doubt a result of 
their adult perception of the limits and circumstances under 
which the program was operating. 


Since the program planners’ confidence in the group had 
been so well justified, they decided that all individual re- 
quests for special compensation and consideration should be 
referred to the group for action, under the assumption that 
because the group’s purpose was serious and goal-oriented, 
any approval of special favors would be acceptable to the 
administration. In reverse, the tacit assumption was that 
the group would veto any special consideration that seemed 
contrary to the group goal and to its cohesion and discipline; 
in effect, that the trainees would feel more compelled to 
live up to program expectations than if their request had 
been denied by the program administrators. 


Unquestionably, it can be said that the structuring of 
the program atmosphere and the faith placed in the mature 
members paid off in increased morale, discipline, and appli- 
cation. Thus, under its policy of group self-control, the 
administration was able to function with less actual work 
than if had it controlled all matters in a more autocratic 
way. In fact, the group structure became an auxiliary tool 
for the smooth functioning of the program; the assumed 
sense of responsibility was not only present, but was enhanced, 
so that trainees were encouraged to take over diverse 
functions of group discipline and individual motivation to- 
ward the program. 


The third phase represented a slight shift in the focus of 
power because of developments within the group at the end 
of the first semester. Up to this time, morale had been ex- 
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cellent, but now there was some evidence of a relaxation of 
group discipline and group structure. In the weeks follow- 
ing the Christmas vacation, some absenteeism and lack of 
enthusiasm at group meetings became noticeable. 


Several influential factors can be cited: By this time (after 
four months) the group had been sufficiently exposed to the 
more relaxed, carefree college atmosphere and to the emphasis 
on individual freedom and prerogative of American society. 
This twin pull had a special effect on the less mature mem- 
bers of the group who, lacking the motivation and applica- 
tion that sparked the leaders, felt themselves too coerced by 
group discipline. Now that individual members had found 
new anchoring points among their friends, living companions, 
and other outside contacts, the group was no longer the 
sole source of security. As a result, ridicule and contempt 
became less effective as group disciplinary measures. The 
situation also had an effect on the morale of the group lead- 
ers, who saw the group at the threshold of spreading in all 
directions, especially since at this point, during the second 
semester, all members were pursuing special interest courses 
in the university as part of the program policy. The leaders 
began to realize that they were powerless to hold the group 
together on a common purpose without some effective imple- 
mentation of policy. For a short period, they actually blamed 
the program directors, misinterpreting their policy of leaving 
decisions to the group as laissez faire, laziness, or “passing 


the buck.” 


Observation of and consultation with the group leaders 
brought the situation to the attention of the program direc- 
tors, who recognized that some faculty implementation of 
group sanctions was necessary, as well as some reaffirmation 
of group policy and goals. The latter served to reintroduce 
the university department as an ally in carrying out the 
serious objectives of the program; the implementation was 
necessary to back up group discipline in the face of disso- 
ciating forces. A series of orientation talks at the beginning 
of the second semester reafirmed the interest of the depart- 
ment in the objectives of the program; group discipline and 
the reasons for it were again stressed. In addition, the direc- 
tors announced a policy of consulting with individuals who 
departed from group goals and group definitions of be- 
havior. Actually, this was an implied threat that the deviat- 
ing individuals would not only be responsible to the group 
but would have to face censure from the program administra- 
tors after the “case” had been referred by the group leaders. 
The immediate effect was a tightening of discipline and, for 
a short time, attendance was again 100 percent, with enthusi- 
asm in group functions reaching an all-time high. Several 
group leaders voiced great satisfaction with the reconstruc- 
turization to various faculty members. 


The renewed spurt in motivation declined slightly after a 
few weeks, but continued on a generally high level until 
the end of the program in June. However, this rally-around- 
the-program did not revive the group as the primary source 
of satisfaction, and the gradual decay of the group structure 
took a more accelerated pace. The group as an organic entity, 
satisfying a good many needs and channeling behavior, was 


at its peak at the beginning of the Christmas recess; the 
climax was the group’s Christmas party and the members’ 
joint participation in planning the future academic program. 


During the two-week recess, a complete physical and psy- 
chological dispersion took place as the trainees left the cam- 
pus for various parts of the country. Some spent time 
with American friends, some visited relatives, and others 
adventured on their own. The success of this escape from 
the more narrowly confining environment did much to 
cement the ties that had developed wtih families and friends 
outside the group. It also helped to transfer the search for 
security, acceptance and esteem needs from the trainee group 
to other groups and circles of their own choosing and more 
in line with their own interests. Again, it must be noted 
that the group was extremely heterogeneous in political affili- 
ation, union involvement, and class membership—all more 
important in German society than in American—and that 
this from the very beginning impeded close organization. 


Although the group structure was revived after Christmas, 
there was no longer the same enthusiastic participation. A 
greater decline followed the beginning of the second semester, 
as more emphasis was placed on individual projects and in- 
dividual course programs. At the same time, there was an 
increasing absence of problems involving the group as a 
whole. During the second semester, only two or three group 
meetings were called, at each of which only about eight 
members were present. This core group held together until 
the end, although they were able to revive general interest 
in one final meeting called to decide on presents for the pro- 
gram staff members. Full accord was reached on this decision. 


The interesting question is why the group structure be- 
came increasingly non-functional and finally almost dissolved. 
Looking over the points already discussed, and the material 
gathered from observation, consultation with other observers, 
and remarks made in informal interviews by one leader and 
four members of the group, there seem-to be three main 
reasons: 


(1) The primary cause was the heterogeneity of the group 
and the atomizing potential this factor had on the group from 
the very beginning. Also, from adolescence on career and 
interest roles are more sharply defined for the German male, 
so that he tends to be more identified and ego-involved in 
his values and interests. He seems, therefore, to be more 
serious and steadfast than men of similar age in American 
society. The emphasis on individuality in American society, 
and the young German’s reaction against “groupiness” as 
a symbol of the Hitler regime, were strong lures in the direc- 
tion of developing his own interests at the expense of main- 
taining strong bonds with his German associates. 


(2) The greater emphasis on individual projects and 
courses by the program administrators was a second factor. 
This encouraged budding individualism on the fertile soil of 
heterogeneity—aided by increasing contacts with outside cir- 
cles. The trainee found these contacts more satisfying to 
his individual needs than his relations with his fellow Ger- 
mans, with whom he sometimes had little in common. 
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(3) The third factor was the growing dearth of issues, 
problems and functions which, in the beginning, the group as 
a unit was asked to handle. As greater stability in the organi- 
zation of the program developed, and as members of the 
group adjusted to American society, fewer problems arose for 
the group to consider. This was coupled with the administra- 
tors’ hands-off policy on affairs affecting the group outside 
the program, including their group life. Since the group 
structure was not used by the administrators for decision- 
making as the program neared its close, and since the admin- 
istrators’ confidence in the individuals did not imply ‘‘whip- 
ping” the group into continuance, the group structure de- 
cayed for lack of outside encouragement and internal need. 


During the second semester, the administrators asked the 
group to participate in decisions only twice. The first con- 
cerned the feasibility of outside employment, in the light of 
possible interference with participation in the program. The 
second involved planning the spring field trips through the 
South. As stated previously, only a minority of group mem- 
bers attended these meetings. However, in each case the de- 
cisions were subsequently brought up in class (where all 
were present) and they seemed to be unanimously approved. 


Another minor reason for the decrease in the group func- 
tions may be found in the leadership itself. Some members 
of the group had begun to complain about the elected presi- 
dent, accusing him of being too autocratic and intolerant in 
the face of heterogeneity. Actually, he was an especially seri- 
ous and mature person who had strong convictions as a 
labor functionary and a Social Democrat. He frequently felt 
it his duty to “educate” the group and accelerate their 
progress toward his conception of political and social ma- 
turity, but he was not sufficiently adept at democratic leader- 
ship to allow his own suggestions to come from the floor 
and to wait for group decisions. Consequently, some indi- 
viduals felt pressed, and were also wary of his influence and 
his tendencies toward unilateral action. His behavior actually 
deprived a good many persons of the chance to participate 
in decisions and thus removed the group as a place for them 
to voice their opinions and needs. However, when several 
of them were asked why they did not hold another election, 
in accordance with the provision of their constitution, they 
said the problem was not important enough. This illustrated 
again that the group was no longer a functional tool, as 
also did the president’s increasing apathy about calling meet- 
ings during the second semester. 


It is important to stress that the group leadership never 
had any really effective means of implementing majority de- 
cisions or of disciplining members who did not abide by 
them. Nor was this unknown to those members who wished 
to violate group sanctions. The group disapproval and ostra- 
cism, that had proved so effective initially, lost their force 
as each person developed his own outside ties and circle of 
friends. 


These impressions were confirmed when a questionnaire 
was administered at the end of the year to assess reactions 
to various phases of the program. The content had been pooled 
from suggestions by both the group and the program adminis- 


tration and included four questions on group activities. Fif- 
teen of the 23 persons who answered the open-ended ques- 
tionnaire were in favor of group participation toward defining 
rules and discipline and toward enforcing them, rather than 
leaving this up to the administration; 12 agreed that the 
students as a group should have:a role in planning the aca- 
demic program, while eight were against and three did not 
answer; only seven felt that a students’ organization should 
be encouraged along the lines of their experiences in the first 
semester, while 13 were against and three did not an- 
swer; and seven agreed that the individual should be held 
responsible to abide by the group’s decision, with nine against 
and seven giving no answer. 


The most striking feature of this pattern of answers is 
that the students who were consistently in favor of group 
participation, planning, and discipline comprised the most 
mature, responsible and serious-minded of the group, as 
judged by faculty concensus. It became clear that this core 
of like-minded individuals held the group together success- 
fully under administration sponsorship and encouragement 
until the half-way mark. The reversal became possible only 
after the “opposition” could assert its majority with its in- 
creasing spread into non-group activities and because its obli- 
gation to the group was minimized by the decrease of ad- 
ministration sponsorship of group activities. However, the 
constellation of forces as reflected in the questionnaire re- 
plies at the end of the year was most likely present from the 
very beginning. 


Despite all of these influences, individual involvement and 
discipline were good to the very end of the program. The 
group projects, such as the magazine and a soccer tourna- 
ment, involving about two-thirds of the members, continued 
with high enthusiasm and exceptional results. Attendance at 
regular program functions remained high, with scarcely more 
than three members being absent without excuse. No mem- 
ber succumbed to the lure of extensive outside employment; 
none of the few rules, such as the ban on owning a car, was 
broken, and the only discipline infractions were two minor 
incidents during the spring field trip. Each individual’s re- 
sponsibility to study and participate in classes was unabated, 
since the various instructors’ reports were unanimously favor- 
able. According to the trainees available for comment, these 
instances were accompanied by a feeling of high satisfaction 
with the program and with the adininistrators. Many ex- 
pressed sincere regret about having to leave the university, 
although they were looking forward to summer adventures 
in various parts of the country. There were unsolicited testi- 
monials about how much they had learned, how good the year 
had been, and how lucky they had been to have attended 
the university. Tangible examples of their feelings were the 
expensive presents (financed by group assessment) that were 
presented to the three staff members most concerned with 
the program. 


Why did all of this happen despite the breakdown of the 
group structure? One immediate reason was the encourage- 
ment of individual interests during the second half of the 
program, which insured continued application and involve- 
ment. The leaders and a few others actually opposed this 
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policy, seeing a more unitary function in the program, that 
is, the education of each member to as high a degree of 
interest, maturity, and political and economic thinking as they 
themselves were capable of. In their singleness of purpose, 
they may have overlooked the necessity of catering to the 
needs of a heterogeneous group. 


The more remote but influential reason, however, was un- 
doubtedly the effect of the “democratic” philosophy which 
set the tone for the program from the start. After the first 
few misunderstandings and suspicions were cleared up, the 
trainees were able to make good use of the democratic at- 
mosphere. At first, they solved their problems through group 
action; later they solved them as individuals, with the in- 
creasing certainty that they were respected as mature respon- 
sible persons capable of making decisions to their own and 
the program’s credit. They felt encouraged by the confidence 
placed in them and by the admiration voiced by the staff 
members, and these “rewards” kept motivation for self- 
development within the defined limits of the program at a 
high level. They did not feel that they were merely coop- 
erating with the staff, or that such cooperation was desired 
merely to ensure the success of the program. 


This point can be illustrated by comparing the program 
with one at another college, where the writer had the oppor- 
tunity to talk at length with the administrator and to inter- 
view two trainees; additional informaticr concerning the 
program came second-hand. The atmosphere of the parallel 
program was decidedly authoritarian. All activities were pre- 
planned without consultation with the students, and very 
little consideration was given to individual interests or abili- 
ties. There were many rules, including some on conduct, and 
the trainees were constantly reminded that they should obey 
them; their several attempts to have the rules changed were 
all frustrated. Frequently, the administrators made friendly 
overtures to this group, but usually they were in the pa- 
ternalistic or protective vein. Resentment against the pro- 
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gram ran so high that individuals reported attending the 
program functions with “closed minds,” and anxiously await- 
ing the end of the year. Many of the trainees were suspicious 
of the administrators and interpreted all moves, justly or 
unjustly, as unfavorable. This other group, comparable in 
heterogeneity to the one under study here, soon broke up into 
several factions which carried on serious and insidious war- 
fare, each using subversive methods to achieve power status 
and favorable positions. 


Summary 


We have attempted to show how a “democratic” atmos- 
phere in administering a group of German exchange students 
has some tangible, predictable results on individual behavior, 
group processes, and attitudinal climate. We have seen how 
this atmosphere encouraged participation and involvement 
beyond the initial eagerness with which each trainee started 
on his American adventure. We have followed the process 
of absorption of the democratic atmosphere, and have tried 
to show how it provided the breeding ground for applica- 
tion, participation, and high morale. 


We have further shown how these processes were imple- 
mented by a group process—starting as a functional 
organization of the members that was encouraged by the 
program policy and represented the strengthening of the 
guiding principles. It also represented a learning experience 
and a testing ground for the ideas of democratic self-de- 
termination, until various factors forced a dissolution of the 
group process. Self-determination continued beyond this stage, 
because individuals could utilize the training and experience 
beyond the time when the group process was essential to 
their needs. 


Thus, the case study of this group shows the successful 
application of a “democratic” atmosphere, insofar as it 


achieved the purposes set down for the group and objectives 
which were hypothesized to be the result of such a structure. 
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The Life and Death of an Indian State 


Edwin M. Lemert* 


The Gulf of Georgia Salish tribes —the Homalthko, 
Tlahoose, Sliammon and Seschelt— which are subjects of 
this report, present a challenging problem in Northwest 
Coast acculturation for the following reasons: (1) the almost 
complete sloughing-off at a relatively early contact period 
of their ceremonial culture (that is, of the potlatches and 
dancing rituals that are generally accepted as the main inte- 
grating features of Northwest Coast Indian cultures) ; 
(2) the relatively complete Catholicization of the tribes 
within a very short period of time, under the aegis and con- 
trol of Bishop Durieu’s “system;” and (3) the abrupt decay 
of this system of social control under the impact of external 
changes affecting the Indian communicants, and internal 
changes in the personnel and policy of the missionary order 
responsible for its origin and administration. 


Space limitations here—and the oversight of Northwest 
Coast ethnographers—preclude a concise summation of the 
pristine culture of the four missionized tribes, other than to 
indicate that their Salish traits seemed to have had a recent 
overlay of Southern Kwakiutl culture, most pronounced in 
the Homalthko at the Bute Inlet but continuing down the 
mainland of British Columbia to the Seschelt.! 


The Homalthko, Tlahoose and Sliammon were bound to- 
gether through a common language, intermarriage, and com- 
mon winter ceremonials. Less frequent intermarriage and oc- 
casional mutual potlatching created tenuous ties between these 
three tribes and the Seschelt. 


The first direct contact between these mainland Salish 
tribes and missionaries occurred in 1860 when two priests 





* Dr Lemert is Chairman of the Department of Economics, Geog- 
raphy and Sociology, University of California at Davis. 
1, Homer G. Barnett, “Notes on the Coast Salish of Canada,” 
Amer. Anthropologist, Vol. 40, 1938, pp. 118-141. 


of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate made a brief reconnais- 
sance of the Seschelt and, significantly, were driven away 
because the Indians “knew what white men are.” 


Two years later a delegation from the same tribe arrived 
at New Westminister entreating the Oblate Fathers to estab- 
lish a mission among them. A small chapel was promptly 
constructed at the Pener Harbor potlatch grounds to serve 
as a focus for mission activities. At first only a small nucleus 
of the converted Seschelt met for confession, mass, and guid- 
ance, but progress in conversion was so rapid that by 1871 
the sacrament of confirmation was administered to the en- 
tire Seschelt tribe.3 


So far as can be ascertained this set a record for prosyleti- 
zation on the Northwest Coast, from the standpoint of 
priority and universality of native response, that we believe 
to be unequalled—even by the much-heralded performance 
of Bishop Duncan among the Tsimshian at Metlakatla.4 


Further, it can be affirmed accurately, if somewhat faceti- 
ously, that the belated claims for the Catholic entry into the 
historical missionary competition do not rest upon a tissue of 
baptismal records. The ritual confirmations of the Seschelt 
produced substantial changes in individual behavior, as well 
as a high degree of discontinuity in cultural form. The docu- 
mentation of these points emerges with undeniable clarity in 
the description of Bishop Durieu’s system. 


2. Rev. George Forbes, “Origins of the Archdiocese of Vancouver” 
(unpublished, undated paper). 

3. Rev. William Brabender, “Mission de Seschelt Ses Penibles, 
Ses Epreuves, Ses Succes,” Missions des Missionaires Oblats, Vol. 
253, 1935, pp. 37-41. 

4. Homer G. Barnett, “Applied Anthropology in 1860,” Applied 
Anthropology, Vol. 1, No. 3, 1942, pp. 19-32. 
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The System 


The model of the autarchic moral and economic order 
forged among the Seschelt, and later extended to the Squamish 
on the South and to the Homalthko, Tlahoose and Sliammon 
on the North, bore unmistakable resemblances to the Jesuit 
mission prototype in 17th century Paraguay.> That the 
latter was Father Durieu’s probable inspiration seems amply 
evidenced by his initial step when, in 1868, he brought to- 
gether the five existing Seschelt tribes on what is now 
known as the Seschelt Peninsula, and by his later abortive 
attempt to communalize the Homalthko, Tlahoose and 
Sliammon near Powell River. Danger and difficulty of travel, 
the shortage of missionaries and habit rigidities born of 
spatial associations were practical considerations reinforcing 
the decisions behind these removals. A new spatial context, 
with a church and modern-type houses, proved as important 
to the socio-religious reconstitution of the Seschelt as it was 
to the Tsimshian at Metlakatla. 


Father Durieu (later Bishop Durieu) initiated his zionis- 
tic project with the several propositions that: “The Indian 
is weak in heart and mind . . . and must be ruled by reli- 
gious motives. . . . He must be protected against himself 
and against evil-doers. . . . He must be paternally guided 
(for). . . . Indians are only big children . . . and hence 
(have) need for other than regular white law and con- 
tea. 


In restrospect, the system erected upon these articulate 
premises has, quite candidly, been designated by clerical com- 
mentators as an Indian State, with the Bishop, missionaries, 
or one or two resident priests acting as supervisors over 
instituted tribal theocracies. The functionaries at the local 
level included chiefs, sub-chiefs, watchmen, policemen, 
catechist, chanters and sextons. However, not all of the 
tribes had the same complement of officials nor were their 
functions comparable from one village to the next. The 
more complex differentiation occurred at Seschelt, where 
there were four chiefs, each with his own captains, watch- 
men, and policemen. In other villages, authority rested with 
two chiefs, one appointed by the government and the other 
by the supervisory priest, the latter being known as the 
“real” or eucharist chief. Some villages had two catechists, 
one for girls and another for boys. Watchmen served as 
truant officers to insure attendance at religious instruction 
meetings which, in early days, included adults as well as 
children; they also reported instances of misconduct and 
helped maintain old taboos, such as entering houses where 
there were pubescent girls or using property without the 
owner’s permission. Chanters had the task of publicizing 
wrongdoing by reading aloud a community inventory of 
sins prior to confession. The sexton was official bell-ringer, 
or “ting-ting’” man, as an old French priest has quaintly 
called him. 


5. Gabriel Dionne, “Histoire des Methodes Utilisees Par Les 
Oblats de Marie Imaculee Dans L’ Evangelization des Indiens 
Dw’ Versant Pacifique’ au Dixneuvieme Siecle,” M. A. Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Ottawa, 1947, pp. 150. 


6. Rev. E. M. Bunoz, “Bishop Durieu’s System,” Etudes Oblats, 
Vol. 1, 1942, pp. 193-209. 


Social control under the system resided with the local 
chief and two others who acted as judges in cases of mis- 
behavior, with the priest reserving the right to preside over 
hearings. The watchmen became the eyes of the court; the 
judges passed down punishments and native policemen carried 
them out. Final and effective authority, of course, flowed 
into this structure from the presence and direct intervention 
of the priests. 


The positive compliances sought through this system of 
social control covered such things as learning prayers, cate- 
chism and hymns, observance of the Sabbath, and participa- 
tion in church ritual. Important among its secular goals, 
were the preservation and strengthening of aboriginal pat- 
terns of early marriage, incest rules, and respect for elders. 
Apart from these, the priests encouraged native communi- 
cants to build new houses and keep them painted and washed 
periodically with disinfectant, to plant gardens and fruit 
trees and, later, to construct water and lighting plants. The 
erection of monolithic white churches that loomed along the 
coastline over the smaller Indian homes in many ways became 
the primary focus of the social and economic life of these 
Salish Indian communities.’ 


In the early period of missionization, behavior to be avoid- 
ed or “given up” received explicit and rigorous definition. 
Proscriptions largely concerned traditional ceremonial com- 
plexes and practices standing in a direct competitive rela- 
tionship to Catholic dogma and ritual. Thus Bishop Durieu 
held uncompromisingly to four requirements: (1) the Indians 
must give up all primitive dances, (2) they must give up 
the potlatch, (3) they must cease all patronage of the 
shaman, and (4) they must give up drinking intoxicants and 
gambling. All of these proscriptions came to be included 
under a generalized concept of “temperance.” The term sym- 
bolized a new way of life based upon a whole series of 
abstinences, rather than standing more narrowly for alco- 
holic abstinence as it did with Protestant missionaries.® 


As might be expected from the nature of social control 
in aboriginal Salish society, in areas of behavior falling with- 
in the Bishop’s rigorous code the local chiefs proved to be 
somewhat unsubstantial and vacillating surrogates of priestly 
authority. Consequently, direct sanctions were imposed by 
the priests themselves, who punished whole villages by 
omitting to visit them, in some cases for as long as two 
years. Errant individuals were brought to conformity by 
more familiar threats of excommunication, withholding of 
baptism, communion, and the right to burial in consecrated 
ground. Civil penances supplemented and reinforced ritual 
penances. Thus drunkenness drew fines which went for the 
upkeep of the church and also unpleasant assignments of 
manual labor such as clearing fields of rocks. The more 
stringent penalty of flogging, involving 40 lashes with arms 
outstretched, was kept for those who shirked church attend- 
ance and for cases of adultery. Adulterers also had their 


7. Ibid. 
8. Gabriel Dionne, of. cit. 
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shame made public by having to stand side by side in front 
of the church during services. 


If something has begun to sound familiar to the reader 
the impression will be extended by the nature of the sermons 
delivered by the priests, which bore directly and forcefully 
upon persons and events and, in many particulars, echoed 
the dramatic denunciations and foreboding sermons of John 
Cotton and Cotton Mather in 17th century New England. 
Thus epidemics of disease became grim evidence of God’s 
punishment of wrongdoing by the Indians, or of their “scan- 
dals” as early priests preferred to term them.? The frequency 
of such cataclysms during the naissance period of Bishop 
Durieu’s system indirectly became a source of continuing 
power for his priests. 


The success of this system is most objectively measured 
against the objectives of the system itself or, perhaps, against 
those of the larger Catholic Church. While there is not suffi- 
cient space here to chronicle this success in the detail it 
merits, the documentary sources and our own unrewarded 
efforts to discover any substantial incidence of function- 
ing aboriginal ritual in these tribes within the past 50 years 
leave it unquestioned. That the success of the system trans- 
cended its religious objectives is apparent from secular 
evaluations of the “Roman mission” at Seschelt made by 
travellers, Indian agents and newspaper editors around the 
end of the century. The appellations of “moral” and “indus- 
trious” applied to the missionized natives in these independ- 
ent assessments cue us to the cultural renovations finding 
favor with the essentially Protestant and non-religious popu- 
lation of the Province.!® 


Some factors operating in the realization of Bishop Durieu’s 
Indian State suggesi themselves rather obviously; others are 
of a more subtle variety. They are as follows: (1) the 
relevance of the Oblate priests’ leadership to the culture 
crises confronting the Seschelt, Homalthko, Tlahoose and 
Sliammon at the end of the fur trade era, (2) syncretisms 
both intended and unintended, (3) the planned develop- 
ment of religious pageantry in keeping with the basic per- 
sonality structure of the natives, and (4) counterbalancing 
cultural innovations and residues of informal traditional 
culture. 


That the fur trade period was one of crisis for Indian 
societies on the Northwest Coast few will deny; the real 
problem is to factor out aspects of the crisis which were 
most significant in the regional and local acculturative proc- 
esses. Whereas missionaries have preferred to castigate 
cohabiting white men and alcoholic liquor as “demons of 
the piece,” an equally good or superior case can be made for 
epidemic disease and increments of wealth as the more dis- 
tuptive elements. Impressive evidence can be marshalled 
to demonstrate that recurrent epidemics and high death rates 
struck crippling blows to the primitive societies in the cul- 





9. Rev. P. E. C. Chirouse, Missions Dans le District de St. Charles, 
unpublished letter, 1879. 

10. Annual Report of the Department of Indian Affairs, Dominion 
of Canada, Ottawa, 1880. 


ture area, undermined the faith of the Indians in their own 
institutions and engendered widespread apathy among them. 
Less apparent but no less real was the strain imposed upon 
their social systems by the embarrassment of riches flowing 
from the fur trade.!! 


It is important that the Oblate priests were the only per- 
sons in the terminal fur trade period who concerned them- 
selves with the plight of the Salish tribes under discussion. 
They travelled hundreds of miles through dangerous coastal 
waters to disease-prostrated villages no one else would enter, 
vaccinated thousands of Indians, dispensed medicines, and 
otherwise sustained them at the cost of no small personal 
discomfort and risk. In this connection, the special dedica- 
tion and tight discipline of the newly-organized Oblates 
stood in sharp contrast to the missions of secular priests 
working elsewhere on the Coast. 


Apart from these ministrations the Oblate priests gave 
the Indians hope, however specious it appears in retrospect, 
and they concretized this hope with new goals and activities. 
Specifically they organized church and house building, and 
other projects which gave both old and new meaning to 
the expenditure of money earned through trapping, fishing 
and the logging industry. 


The social structure superimposed by the Oblates allowed 
preexisting status differentials within the Salish tribes to be 
recognized; they ascribed roles with a moderate amount of 
prestige to chiefs and others whose loss of status otherwise 
might have been highly disruptive. It is probable that the 
limited number of somewhat spurious substitute roles with 
differentiated status sufficed for the Salish where they would 
not have for the Kwakiutl, for example, because the Salish 
lacked an elaborate system of chiefs and precisely delimited 
statuses that had to be reconciled with the new order. Con- 
tinued recognition of hereditary status differences among the 
natives was made possible by special commendations and 
titles bestowed by the missionaries for outstanding religious 
piety. Wealth could still be used to signify high status by 
making sizeable contributions of money for the construction 
and maintenance of church buildings and, at Seschelt, for 
the residential school. Although potlatches drew stern dis- 
approval from the priests, feasts still could be used as status- 
symbolizing devices, subject only to slight modification. Like- 
wise the aboriginal marriage custom of paying money to 
the parents of the bride survived, perhaps because it was not 
entirely alien to the French concept of a dowry. 


Bishop Durieu had sufficient insight to perceive that what 
he and his missionaries proposed to do would badly fracture 
the native way of life and that, in effect, if important seg- 
ments were pulled out of a social system something had to 
be put back. Consequently, although he was adamant that 
potlatching, winter ceremonials and gambling be abandoned, 
he was equally insistent that they be replaced by church 
festivities and pageantry calculated to “capitalize on the 
Indian’s love of display.” It is precisely here, in the intro- 


11. Irving Goldman, “The Alkatcho Carrier of British of Colom- 


bia,” in Acculturation in Seven Indian Tribes, ed. Ralph Linton, 
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duction of elaborate religious gatherings attended in some 
instances by thousands of Indians from the coast and the in- 
terior, that we see the more unique contribution of Bishop 
Durieu that distinguished his system from the one at Metla- 
katla and from missionary programs in other coastal areas. 


No complete description of these can be given, other than 
to specify services held in huge brush tabernacles with costly, 
decorated altars, long foot processions adorned with banners 
and torches of bengal fire, nocturnal canoe processions light- 
ed by Japanese lanterns, pyrotechnic displays, and tableaux 
of the Passion Play presented by Indian actors, usually the 
Seschelt. The fervor and histrionic versatility with which 
the Salish peoples participated as actors and spectators in 
these activities amazed even the priests, and leaves little 
doubt of the psychic usefulness of this pageantry to the na- 
tives. Although the gatherings were mass spectacles, tribal 
identities remained intact, with competitive participation 
and honorific expenditures figuring conspicuously in the 
interaction. !2 


It would be incorrect to contend that the reorganization 
of the various Salish societies in line with Bishop Durieu’s 
grand design took place uniformly or without event and 
strain. Early and more complete conformity came at Seschelt, 
whereas the geographically removed Homalthko and Tla- 
hoose seemed more reluctant to renounce their “scandals”— 
perhaps aided and abetted by their boisterous and unrecon- 
structed Kwakiutl neighbors. The system created its deviants, 
particularly among those who disliked the petty espionage 
of the watchmen and among those subjected to severe punish- 
ments. The attenuation of the status of the chiefs and their 
intermediary position created further stress and unintegrated 
tensions. 


The twin to revolution is reaction born of stresses and 
strains, and our data show no immunity of the Salish to these 
contingencies of discontinuous cultural change. But in their 
case, reaction took contrapuntal rather than destructive form. 
Episodic continuity with the past was maintained through in- 
formal interaction in the small group situation of the feast, 
and in the drinking or homebrew party, which one way or 
another became integrated with the new social system. The 
semi-clandestine drinking party that evolved out of the 
flagrant drunkenness of the fur trade period became an arena 
for the reafirmation of old culture forms and values, ex- 
pressed in drinking songs, feast songs, myth telling, ecstatic 
indulgence and verbal tirades which kept alive old kinship 
rivalries. This interpretation is the application of an hy- 
pothesis we have developed and documented elsewhere as 
part of a more general analysis of the function of inebriation 
in Northwest Coast Indian cultures.}3 


In this case we can merely caption those data by pointing 
to the importance attached to the proscription of intoxica- 
tion in Bishop Durieu’s quadralogue of Indian sins. What 
we are suggesting is that this clerical disapproval arose less 


12. “Indian Gathering at St. Marys,” The Month, Vol. 1, 1892, 
pp. 188-190. 

13. Edwin M. Lemert, Alcohol and the Northwest Coast Indians, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1954, 
pp. 303-406. 
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from Protestant temperance motives than from the early per- 
ception of the Oblates that whiskey feasts and drinking parties 
had become an integral part of the winter ceremonials of the 
Salish; to destroy the latter necessitated destruction of the 
former. This would explain the omnibus moral connotation of 
“la temperance”—to which reference has already been made. 


Death of the System 


Bishop Durieu’s system, like many species with an ephem- 
eral life cycle, matured only to die. The first dramatic 
portent of its death came in 1892 with the arrest, trial 
and conviction of a highly regarded Oblate priest, Father 
Chirouse, for his acquiescent role in the double flogging of 
an adulteress in one of the interior villages of the Lillooet 
Indians where the system also had been instituted. The trial 
was widely publicized and its effect was to seriously damage 
and weaken the entire social control system of the priests 
by removing its underlying sanction of force and coercion. 
The shadow of secular power inexorably cast itself across 
that of the priest. 


However, more insidious forces had already been at work. 
By 1890 the geographic isolation of the four Salish tribes 
had begun to give way in the face of a steady infiltration 
of white settlers from the South and the East, expedited by 
the completion of a transcontinental railroad at Vancouver. 
Many of the natives soon learned English and when they did 
they promptly disregarded the chinook-speaking and other 
priest-designated authorities within the villages. This pre- 
cipitous decline of delegated native leadership presently ex- 
tended to an erosion of priestly authority, as the skepticism, 
agnosticism and anti-Catholic attitudes of white loggers, fish- 
ermen and others were communicated to the Indians. 


In time a kind of anti-clericalism arose among the Salish 
in this area, vague at first, but centering with increasing 
clarity upon economic, education, medical and other intrusive 
problems with which the priests could give them little real 
assistance. Today, this anti-clericalism is most articulate 
among Indians between the ages of 45 and 60, some of whom 
speak with unrestrained bitterness of early days when the 
“French priests filled suitcases with dollar bills to hoard and 
take back to France,” or of priests who “kept them from 
going to school and held them back until it was too late.” 
Easily aroused and frenetically expressed is the claim of 
these older Indians that “it was our money which built the 
church and the school—not the priests.” 


Some of the aged Indians still remain loyal to the symbols 
of the old system but nevertheless voice their discontent 
through invidious comparisons between the pioneer and pres- 
ent-day priests who, they complain, fulfill their duties in 
a perfunctory fashion and “always have their hand out for 
money.” This special facet of anti-clericalism, reflecting the 
altered image of the priest, dates from approximately 1910, 
and has a realistic referent in erosive changes within the 
Oblates Order. And here is a rare convergence of the organic 
analogy with sociological fact, for literally as well as figura- 
tively Bishop Durieu’s system died with the death and re- 
tirement of its French and Belgian personnel. The Bishop’s 
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fond hope of recruiting a native priesthood never materialized 
and the Oblates failed to dispatch more missionaries from 
France. By 1910 a shortage of missionaries left a number 
of Salish reserves without priests. 


Subsequently, English-speaking Oblates, largely of Irish 
origin, replaced the older generation of priests, tokening a 
shift in ethnic alignments within the order, or perhaps the 
outcome of a power struggle within the larger American 
Catholic Church. Whether the Church hierarchy grew fear- 
ful of the autonomous power of Bishop Durieu’s Indian 
State is conjectural; no open rupture ever appeared as it did 
between Duncan and the Church Missionary Society over the 
proprietorship of the Indian colony at Metlakatla in 1877. 
However, in certain Church circles the tenets and practices 
advocated by Bishop Durieu have been criticized and to a 
large extent repudiated, at least tacitly, as a form of the 
heresy of Jansenism. This French sectarian movement had 
long been condemned for having “erred” in the direction of 
moral rigorism and overemphasis upon the forms of the 
mass, to the neglect of feelings and heart behind the ritual.!4 
In other words, Bishop Durieu apparently was too much of 
a puritan for Catholic comfort, a judgment his own priests, 
who dared not drink wine in privacy, undoubtedly must have 
shared at times. 


The other factors finalizing the decay of Bishop Durieu’s 
system need little elaboration: increasing contacts with a 
brawling, bruising, largely male, white population; direct en- 
croachments of Dominion, Provincial and local governments 
on the authority and power of the chiefs and priests; institu- 
tional schooling of the young and their hospitalization for 
tuberculosis; and growing mobility and urbanization by taxi, 
motorboat, steamboat and airplane. In terms of social con- 
trol, the immediate repercussions of these changes were the 
breakdown of exogamous marriage rules, patrilocal resi- 
dences, segregation of the sexes and, most importantly, loss 
of respect of the young for their elders. In terms of deviant 
behavior the manifestations of change were more varied: 
Indian-white cohabitation, detribalization of women, illegiti- 
macy, prostitution, thievery, off-reserve drunkenness, and 
highly destructive intra-family and inter-family conflict. 


14. St. Cyres, “Jansenism,” in the Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, ed. James Hastings, Scribners, New York, 1951. 


Today there is little left of Bishop Durieu’s system be- 
yond pathetic coteries of a few elderly Salish who still follow 
the lead of two old former watchmen, one a Homalthko the 
other a Tlahoose, and an ancient bell-ringer at Sliammon. 
Middle-aged Salish observe an uneasy truce with the Church 
for the purposes of baptism, marriage and burial. A number 
of the younger men openly rebel against the priest as well 
as against their parents, pointedly refusing to do his bidding 
in such things as attending church, marrying at an early 
age and remaining sober. This year for the first time in their 
history a group of the Homalthko got drunk while the priest 
was visiting their reserve, an indignity ordinarily reserved 
for the Indian agent. 


From the perspective of the student of social organization 
and social control, the social systems of the early Salish can 
be seen as resting upon a fabric of cures and symbols which 
limited individual responses and ordered overt actions into 
appropriate spheres. Bishop Durieu’s system was a generical- 
ly similar alternative in that it too was implemented by 
moral prescription and by external rather than internal con- 
trols. However, the shift from one system to the other was 
largely at the level of overt behavior. 


The failure of the missionary system to induce changes 
at the level of attitudes, sentiments or “latent” culture was 
recognized and commented upon by the priests themselves. 
Specifically the priests inveighed against the obvious disposi- 
tion of the Indians to lie in their public confessions. This 
reluctance to publicly admit misconduct, particularly by 
higher-ranking persons, is quite understandable in the light 
of the sensitivity to shame indoctrinated in the individual 
in Northwest coast cultures. The other area of failure of 
the system had to do with attitudes towards communion. 
Apparently, the priests never were able to inspire fear of 
the communion ritual that typically is manifested by white 
Catholics. Durieu commented a little ruefully that the na- 
tives looked upon communion as a pleasant experience and 
would take it every day if it were offered.1> 


In actuality neither the native control system nor its re- 
ligious successor had the potentialities for survival in a 
society that demands more flexible adjustments and a creative 
intelligence from its members. 


15. Gabriel Dionne, of. cit. 
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Field Methods and Techniques 
The Field Worker in Union Research 


John Gullahorn and George Strauss* 


One of the most difficult problems faced by the field re- 
searcher is structuring and maintaining his role. The role 
he adopts must be one that will gain acceptance by others, 
yet allow him to do the research—all without too much 
emotional strain upon himself. 


The following discussion of problems we faced while 
engaged in human relations research in local unions is offered 
as an additional contribution to the growing literature in- 
volving “human relations skills in social research.”! Our 
conclusions are drawn primarily from personal experience 
with one situation involving a CIO union that replaced an 
“Independent” union in a large manufacturing company; 
however, reference will be made to other cases with which 
we are familiar.” 


The fact that both authors worked on the same situation 
was pure coincidence. Strauss’ interest was in the general 
area of human relations in local unions and, in particular, 
the development of the CIO locals in this situation. Gulla- 
horn was involved in making an intensive study of social re- 
lations in one department within the plant. Upon completing 
this, he began research into role conflicts faced by union 


*Dr. Gullahorn is now making a study of the role of the Ameri- 
can student in Paris. His study was made while he was a Research 
Fellow, Lab. of Social Relations, Harvard University, under the 
supervision of Dr. George Homans. Dr. Strauss is in the School of 
Bus. Admin., University of Buffalo. His study was supervised by 
Drs. Charles A. Myers, M.I.T. and William F. Whyte, N.Y.S.S.LL.R., 
Cornell University. 


1. Floyd C. Mann, “Human Relations Skills in Social Research,” 
Human Relations, Vol. IV, No. 4, 1951, pp. 341-54; Floyd C. 
Mann and Ronald Lippitt, eds., “Social Relations Skills in Field Re- 
search,” Journal of Social Issues, Vol. VIII, No. 3, 1952; Burleigh 
B. Gardner and William F. Whyte, “Methods for the Study of Hu- 
man Relations in Industry,” Amer. Sociological Review, Vol. 11, 
No. 5, 1946, pp. 506-12; Stephen Richardson, “A Framework for 
Reporting Field Relations Experiences,” Human Organization, Vol. 
12, No. 3, 1953, pp. 31-37. 


2. Field work done by Strauss formed part of the research back- 
ground for The Local Union (Harper & Bros., New York, 1953), 
written with Leonard R. Sayles. Part of the work was supported by 
the Grant Foundation. Gullahorn’s research was supported in part 
by the Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard University. 


officers. Although we exchanged notes and consulted each 
other as to strategy, our work was essentially independent. 


Our research techniques included observation of member- 
ship and committee meetings of all kinds, participation in 
informal gatherings, non-structured interviews, and use of 
docunientary data from union files. Interviews wer: held 
after meetings, in the union offices and at the members’ homes. 
Gullahorn also observed union-management grievance nego- 
tiations and made use of mail questionnaires. Each of us 
spent about two years in his stage of the project. 


Our Roles—As We Saw Them 


As we saw it at first, the roles we attempted to assume 
were very simple. We were research workers. We were not 
to pass judgment or offer advice. Rather, we were students 
trying to learn—and the union people were our teachers. 
Above all, we were to keep confidences. 


On the whole, we were successful in establishing and 
maintaining such roles, but doing so involved certain prob- 
lems. Included among these were: (1) making the initial con- 
tact, (2) depicting our roles, (3) working with conflicting 
groups, (4) establishing relations with management, (5) re- 
specting confidences, (6) maintaining a nonparticipant role, 
and (7) performing “service functions” for the union. 


Making the Initial Contact 


The researcher can never “be himself.”> Everything he 
does through every stage of the research affects the way 
others see him, and thus helps structure his role. Nonethe- 
less, the early stages in any project are in many ways the 
most important. To a large extent, the researcher’s original 
contact determines how he will be perceived later on in the 
study. 

Strauss made his first contact with the CIO about six 
months before it won bargaining rights. At a beer party given 
by another union he met one of the organizers who in- 


3. Paradoxically, however, if he tries to play a role for which he 
is temperamentally unsuited, he will be unable to maintain it. 
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vited him to an organizational meeting where he met the 
International president. They chatted for only a few minutes, 
but the fact that the International president had talked to 
him was a lucky break. Most of the organizers seemed to 
feel that this was a sign of approval from on high. 


Next morning Strauss met the organizer for coffee. They 
talked for about three hours—the organizer was rather dis- 
couraged and glad to have someone to whom he could spill 
his troubles. He invited Strauss to a “strategy meeting” where 
he met the men who eventually formed the executive board 
of the new union. At the end of this meeting, Strauss was 
careful to obtain an invitation to return and, from then on, 
he attended weekly. When the organizer asked his opinion as 
to how well one session had been handled, he felt he had at 
last been accepted. 


The National Labor Relations Board elections, held after 
six months of mounting tensions, resulted in a complete vic- 
tory for the CIO. At this time the union was divided into 
three locals — for manufacturing, office, and professional 
workers. 


Strauss now needed an introduction to the members of the 
new union. The presidents of the manufacturing and office 
locals let him speak to their respective meetings for a few 
minutes. In his talk he thanked the officers for their coopera- 
tion, explained that the purpose of his study was to broaden 
general understanding of unionism, and assured the mem- 
bers that all information would remain confidential. The 
professional local was more formal. It required a written 
statement of the purpose of the study—after which the mem- 
bership passed a resolution approving the research. 


Shortly after the CIO had won its election, Gullahorn 
began a study of the social organization of clerical workers 
in one office of the company. The company had given him 
permission to conduct the research; however, as a matter of 
policy it opposed letting him contact the union to secure its 
permission to carry out the study. The company felt that 
since the research would take place on company time and 
property, the decision to allow it was a company prerogative 
in which the union had no legitimate interest. 


The first contract had yet to be negotiated and the par- 
ties were still testing each other’s strength. The union was 
aggressive in its insistence on being accepted as as the em- 
ployee’s representative in all matters concerning them. The 
company, on the other hand, was anxious to preserve as many 
of its prerogatives as it could. 


The company personnel director had explained the purpose 
of Gullahorn’s project to Mike Kelley,4 the union president, 
and had told him as much as he could about it. But Kelley 
was not satisfied. Shortly thereafter he asked Strauss: 


Do you know someone from Harvard named Gullahorn? 
Well, he wants to come in here and we’ve decided to adopt 
an uncooperative attitude. He has worked entirely through 
management. 


I would have thought that with all this time he has 
had, he would have made an appearance. No, he doesn’t 


4. Except for the authors’ names, all names are fictitious. 


show his head. We don’t get a peep out of him. If he came 
here, the Executive Board would pop questions at him. 
Maybe they would like him. Maybe he has such an honest 
face that they would accept him after just looking at him. 


How do we know he isn’t some management man just 
interested in doing some high class time study? He says he 
won’t mention the name of the company in the book. But 
the company will know it’s them. 


How do I know that when it’s over he doesn’t sit down 
with Carsons (the personnel director) and tell him every- 
thing he picked up—how strong the union is, whether the 
men will go on strike, whether they want higher wages, 
or whether they’re satisfied with their present wages. 


Look at the place he picked to work. That’s the most 
unsettled situation we have. That department really is 
going to be in for an overhaul. That’s not the depart- 
ment where you want a man like that. We have to pro- 
tect ourselves. 


So I advised the chief stewards to tell their people that 
they don’t have to see this guy if they don’t want to. And 
that if they wish, they should take their stewards along 
with them. You can be sure that if he were to question 
me I could take care of him. We’ll take care of him all 
right—we’ll jeer and we'll razz him and we'll make life 
so uncomfortable that he won’t stay. 


If he had just come out and laid his cards on the table 
the way you did, well, that would be different. 


The union gave Strauss permission to communicate their 
feelings to Gullahorn, who once more requested permission 
to explain the project to the union. When the company again 
refused, Gullahorn decided to withdraw from research until 
the issue could be settled. After much further consultation, 
permission to meet with the union was finally given. He 
appeared before a special Executive Board meeting the next 
morning and received unanimous approval. 


Several months later, Kelley explained why the union had 
given its approval once the proper overtures had been made. 
He felt that by immediately withdrawing from the research, 
rather than waiting to see if it could be jammed down the 
union’s throat, Gullahorn had unofficially gone on record as 
believing that the union had the right to step in whenever it 
feared that the employees’ interests were in danger. Further, 
by standing up against the company policy, Gullahorn had 
risked the future of his own study, not only with this com- 
pany but in other situations. 


In spite of this, some suspicion remained. Gullahorn was 
under almost constant observation during the early months 
of the research. Within 15 minutes of the time he visited 
the Employee Relations office or the office of the superin- 
tendent of the department, a report would be phoned to the 
union office. Only after he had been thoroughly tested was 
the practice abandoned. 


Although we made our entrees in different ways, we both 
eventually received clearance from top union officers. Such 
clearance lends prestige to one’s role and, in most instances, 
makes it relatively “safe” for those below. 
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However, success in dealing with top officials does not 
necessarily guarantee good rapport further down. Strauss 
learned this in dealing with a local of another International. 
In this case his initial contact was made through O’Sullivan, 
the regional director, who brought him to a membership 
meeting and introduced him to the local president and 
some of the officers. 


It soon became obvious that there was no love lost between 
O’Sullivan and the local officers. In fact, when Strauss 
phoned the local president for an appointment, his first com- 
ment was, “How well do you know O'Sullivan?” After 
Strauss had assured him that he had spoken to O’Sullivan 
for only about a half an hour, the president’s hostility seemed 
to abate. Even so, Strauss had to do a completely new selling 
job with each officer he contacted, and several refused to 
see him at all. 


Depicting Our Roles 


Our roles, as we tried to explain them, were relatively 
simple. We were connected with Harvard and M.I.T. We 
were writing a book about unions and our intention was to 
find out what unions were really like. Although we hoped 
to publish our findings so that others might gain from them, 
we promised to disguise the names of individuals and unions 
so that outsiders could not identify them. 


In general, the local officers were highly sympathetic. 
They felt that it was only right that outsiders should show 
interest in their important work. They were proud of their 
union, morally certain that their cause was just, and sure 
that the outside world would feel that way, once they had 
the facts. They felt they had nothing to hide. 


Although they were anxious to have their story known, 
there was some suspicion that we might not treat them fairly. 
As one officer commented: 


It is absolutely impossible for union men to trust people 
like you. I know there are leaks to management and I 
know you talk to them. While you seem to be a perfectly 
good fellow, I am absolutely certain you can’t be trusted. 
You college men are all the same. I sent my son to college. 
He takes some personnel course and comes back completely 
anti-labor. After all, management is paying the colleges. 


Such suspicion is natural and understandable; it results to 
a large degree from labor’s past history of struggle and iso- 
lation. In the past, outsiders claiming interest in union 
affairs have too often been management spies, or journalists 
interested in “exposing” the union. 


In most cases we tried to allay these suspicions by describ- 
ing how we were going to operate and what we were looking 
for. We found it paid off to discuss our research plans with 
top local officers early in the game, inasmuch as they fre- 
quently volunteered criticism and suggestions. Even when 
such criticisms seemed unsound they served as indicators of 
resistances which had to be understood and overcome. 

Although the top officers generally understood our role 
the rank-and-file members sometimes did not. In some in- 
stances ordinary members had been fully informed by their 
stewards and officers, making further explanation on our part 
unnecessary. Others had never heard about our work. Intro- 
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ductions at union meetings reached only a small proportion 
of the total membership and, as a result, we were cast in a 
number of roles. Some people thought we were fellow work- 
ers; often we were introduced as friends of popular executive 
board members. One rank-and-file member who previously 
had been somewhat reserved admitted, “I thought you were 
a newspaper reporter, what with you doing all that writing. 
That’s why I didn’t talk to you.” Another member intro- 
duced one author as a “member of the national CIO research 
staff.” Those who did know we were researchers would often 
call us “professors.” 


As is obvious from the foregoing, we were generally more 
successful in having our role of unbiased observers accepted 
by the top officers than by the rank-and-file. 


Working with Various Groups 


If the field worker seems too dispassionate or aloof, he 
will not gain rapport. Few researchers can remain non- 
participant observers; the mere presence of an observer af- 
fects a group. We soon found out that in many cases it was 
socially impossible for us to remain quiet without exerting 
a restraining influence on the members. When a group of 
union leaders are having coffee after a meeting, the observer 
must join in the general conversation or he will lose his 
rapport altogether. 


On the other hand, if the observer becomes too intimate 
with one particular group or identified with it in the minds 
of others, he may find research difficult or impossible with 
those outside that group. Local unions usually are com- 
posed of a large number of conflicting factions and the field 
worker must be careful not to become to closely identified 
wtih any one of these, otherwise the other groups will become 
suspicious. 


Both authors made mistakes of this kind. For example, 
Strauss avoided contacts with both company and the In- 
dependent until after the election. His initial introduction to 
the officers of the former Independent union was through 
the officers of the victorious CIO. Although the paid officers 
of the Independent thawed out after Strauss had explained 
why he had kept away from them previously, many of the 
more active unpaid leaders remained hostile. As one of them 
came into the Independent office he asked, “What are you 
doing here, I thought you -were with the CIO.” 


Even within the victorious CIO, Strauss failed to contact 
the leaders of all the factions during the early stages of 
the study. During an interview, one executive board mem- 
ber told him: 

I hope you don’t tell anybody that you have spoken to 
me. There is a lot of talk on the executive board about 
what this guy Strauss is trying to do. They wonder what 
he is up to. 

Indirectly he discovered that the opposition arose from an 
important member of the executive board not yet interviewed. 
That same night he phoned the member for an appointment 
and, to his surprise, found him anxious to be interviewed 
and somewhat hurt that a meeting could not be scheduled 
for the following evening. 

It is advisable, then, for the field worker to meet the 
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widest range of people in an early stage of the study. Syste- 
matic attempts to gather data should be deferred to a later 
stage in the research. 


Shortly after Gullahorn began studying the clerical local, 
a serious dispute broke out that eventually led to the resig- 
nation of one of the officers. Fortunately, Gullahorn’s first 
two intensive interviews had been with officers who led the 
opposing factions. While the dispute was at its height, he 
sat through all the executive committee meetings and, al- 
though the arguments became violent and personal, his neu- 
trality was never attacked. Each side suggested that he ac- 
quaint himself with the argument of its opponent. They felt 
that only thus would he be able to maintain neutrality and 
understand what was actually happening. 


Consulting Advisers 


Both of us found ourselves using what might be called 
‘advisers’ —friends who performed a number of very helpful 
roles. In the first place, an adviser gave advice on how to 
take future steps in the research and how to avoid traps. One 
local officer constantly gave tips, such as: 


There’s an important meeting of Bill Lewis’ gang to- 
night. If I were you, I wouldn’t miss it. 


or 


I’d meet Bob Spitzer all right, but I wouldn’t ask him 
any of the questions you asked me—not at least until he 
sizes you up. He’s a pretty suspicious cuss. 


Most of these men were highly interested in our research 
and had given considerable thought to the very problems in 
which we were interested. Several had saved pamphlets or 
meeting notes which helped us fill in past history. On numer- 
ous occasions we asked them to pay special attention in meet- 
ings we were unable to attend and to let us know later what 
had happened. Before going into a new area, both of us 
sought such an “auxiliary researcher” to give us a general 
outline of the social topography we would encounter. In most 
instances their observations were amazingly accurate. 


We learned that these men were very useful in checking 
our hypotheses. We would say, “Bob, I’ve spent a lot of time 
in the lock seal department and I wonder if I have the whole 
picture. It seems. . . .” Very frequently, Bob would reply, 
“Well, you have a lot of truth there; but you have to know 
a lot more history to understand that situation. What they 
didn’t tell you was... .” 


Of course, too close a friendship with any one individual 
had its drawbacks,’ particularly if he were active in fac- 
tional fights. Nevertheless such advisers were of tremendous 
assistance, not only for the information and counsel they 
furnished, but for their friendship and interest which gave 
us encouragement when the going was roughest. Although 
the research is now over, we both value the friendships we 
made and keep up our contacts as much as we can. 





5. The fact that the interviewer is an interested and sympathetic 
listener may at times encourage union informants to develop a 
quasi-therapeutic and dependent relationship with him and conse- 
quently place unfair demands upon his time. 


Establishing Relations with Management 


One of the most difficult problems the union researcher 
must face is to determine the relationship he would like to 
maintain with the company. The study becomes considerably 
easier if management allows interviewing and observation 
within the plant. Furthermore, to gain perspective of all the 
dimensions of collective bargaining problems, it is important 
to interview supervisors at various levels. On the other hand, 
too close a relationship with management may threaten one’s 
own rapport with the union. In many situations the union 
will cooperate a little more wholeheartedly if its officers think 
management opposes the study, since this gives them a chance 
to show that they are more public-spirited than the company. 


As indicated in the foregoing, Gullahorn’s initial entry 
into the situation was through management. Originally his 
interest was focused on an intensive study of a single depart- 
ment; thus, he did not immediately obtain approval from 
the union. Eventually rapport with the local was established— 
but for some time he was suspected of being a management 
agent. 


Strauss, on the other hand, made no contacts with man- 
agement until the research was almost completed. This meant 
that he had a considerably easier job of establishing rapport 
in the early stages than did Gullahorn. A rumor was circu- 
lated that management actually was opposed to Strauss’ work 
since, as one member put it, ‘““They have too much to hide.” 


Whether it is better to cultivate the hostility or friendship 
of management may well be a function of union-company 
relations. In retrospect Strauss feels that he should have con- 
tacted the company shortly after the first contract was signed, 
instead of at the end of the study. During the organizational 
and contract-negotiating periods, feeling was too high on both 
sides for him to risk appearing to be a management stool 
pigeon. Fortunately Gullahorn had good relations with the 
company personnel director and was able to furnish Strauss 
with valuable insights that he would otherwise have missed. 


Gullahorn encountered considerable difficulty in obtaining 
permission to attend joint union-management grievance con- 
ferences. The initial suggestion that Gullahorn do this was 
made by the union. Gullahorn then asked management for its 
consent which, after some delay, was finally given—but 
only after top management officers had been consulted. A 
company representative explained their hesitation in the 
following terms: 


The company is always the one on the spot in these ses- 
sions, not the union. We are always the one who is sup- 
posed to have done wrong. They call the conference, not 
us. . . . We let you in because we know you have spent 
a good deal of time in the plant. You know these grievances 
are rare and we aren’t always the one who makes the 
mistake. 


Respecting Confidences 


A successful researcher must convince the union members 
that he will keep all material confidential, since many mem- 
bers suspect the researcher of making constant reports to 
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management. One of Strauss’ best informants was very frank 
about his feelings: 


You know, George, I hardly know you at all. Frankly 
I am very suspicious of you. The company knows every- 
thing we do. Somewhere there is a leak—or is it because 
they are so damn smart, they know just what we ought 
to think? When you asked me that last question about job 
progression, I was suspicious as hell. What could he 
want that for, I wondered. But, of course, I gave you 
the answer. I know you aren’t the one that’s giving that 
leak. But if it is I will wring your neck. 


Since there were numerous cliques and factions within 
the three locals studied, and we attempted (with various de- 
grees of success) to maintain rapport with all of them, it 
was natural that some groups tried to use us as sources 
of information concerning what the others were doing. A 
simple instance of this was a request by officers of one local 
to know what happened in another local’s membership meet- 
ing. Information of this character was almost public property, 
and the officers could easily have found out what had hap- 
pened by asking anyone who attended the meeting. Never- 
theless, we tried to answer questions of this nature more or 
less as follows: 


I have the same agreement with the other locals as I 
have with yours. I told them I wouldn’t disclose what 
happened at any of their meetings without their permission. 
I feel pretty sure they wouldn’t object, but I want to check 
first. You know, I’m in sort of a ticklish position. 


In every instance, we found that incidents like this seemed 
to improve rather than decrease our rapport. It reassured the 
questioners that what they told us would receive the same 
consideration. 


It is natural for union leaders to suspect the researcher 
if leaks occur. For this reason receiving certain confidences 
may put the field worker on the spot. For instance, on one 
occasion Gullahorn was told 10 days in advance of a demon- 
stration that was to be staged by a group of workers; on 
another, he was invited to accompany the union officers on a 
secret trip to another local. In each instance if the news had 
leaked in advance, the local would have been severely em- 
barrassed and the researcher’s reputation threatened. 


Maintaining a strict non-participant role is extremely dif- 
ficult. The researcher must be constantly on guard against 
situations which may, by design or error, involve him as an 
active participant. In addition, within himself he will find 
increasingly strong emotional forces which seek to make him 
abandon his non-partisanship and do something. 


Although it is certainly useful at first, maintenance of a 
pose of complete neutrality with reference to rival groups 
may be undesirable if one is to develop close relations with 
a group. Neutrality in a highly charged situation such as 
a labor-management dispute may be perceived as being almost 
the same as hostility. Sometimes union leaders “forgot” them- 
selves and asked whether we agreed with them. It was easy 
to ward off questions that would have required us to violate 
a confidence; it was much more difficult when the question 
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was, “Do you think $30 a week provides a living wage?” 
Both of us felt it would be hypocritical not to admit to our 
personal attachment to unionism as a principle. 


Certainly, as the research proceeded we both felt an in- 
creasing desire on the part of the leaders not only to learn 
“how we stood” but also to integrate us more closely into 
the life of the local. In any case, increasing reference was 
made in the official minutes to the presence of “visitors” and, 
near the end of the study, two locals asked us to address their 
meetings. 


Perhaps we ourselves encouraged this process. Neither of 
us resisted too strongly the efforts to make us “one of the 
gang.” After sharing the birth pangs of a new local and 
watching its early struggles and triumphs, we naturally de- 
veloped a strong emotional involvement in its success. In 
spite of our efforts at detachment, we gloried in the local’s 
successes and suffered with its failures. We could not help 
but develop strong friendships and soon began to share many 
of the viewpoints held by our friends. Thus we developed 
a feeling of guilt because we were passive while our friends 
were fighting the “good fight.” 


When an important meeting broke up into a squabble 
without accomplishing anything, it was difficult to adopt a 
dispassionate attitude toward the “trouble-makers.” In going 
out for a beer afterwards, it was hard not to join in character- 
izing the opponents as a “bunch of bastards.” A sober an- 
alysis of how the opponents behaved had to wait for the cold 
light of morning—or for the opportunity to have a beer with 
the other side. 


Gradually we began to think of the union as “we” and 
because of this had considerably less than the “optimum” 
amount of detachment. Toward the end of the research our 
roles became increasingly participant. 


Performing Service Functions 


Both of us soon found that the performance of certain 
“service functions” provided us with a relatively safe way 
to participate as members of the union without jeopardizing 
our assumed roles. Although we tried our best to remain 
essentially neutral between union and management, there 
were times when we could provide minor services which in- 
creased our rapport and, in some part, repaid the officers for 
the tremendous assistance they had given us. We tried to 
make ourselves useful around union offices by performing 
minor clerical functions such as typing, sealing envelopes, or 
sorting cards, meanwhile conducting an interview or over- 
hearing a valuable conversation. We also provided trans- 
portation for union officers and carried messages. 


A somewhat more difficult problem arose when we were 
asked to give advice. Here we tried to differentiate between 
questions of fact and questions of opinion. When we felt sure 
of our information, we did not hesitate to answer questions 
as to the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, or contract 
clauses in other industries. We answered questions as to 
currently existing seniority practices in the automobile in- 
dustry, but refused to comment as to what sort of seniority 
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ought to be established in this particular situation. We also 
helped with the format (but not the wording )of throw- 
aways given to the membership. 


As Gullahorn became more familiar with the situation 
and learned the details of the contract, the officers would 
call upon him for his suggestions during executive committee 
meetings and other small gatherings. Through sheer chance 
he was able a few times to mention some clauses of the con- 
tract which the officers were neglecting in preparing a griev- 
ance or working out some other problems. This helped the 
officers share policy issues with him which had not been 
brought up before because they thought he would not under- 
stand. Strauss, on the other hand, felt that by making such 
suggestions he would sacrifice his neutral position to too 
great an extent. 


Thus the opportunity to perform “service functions” pro- 
vided an excellent opportunity for the researcher to improve 
his rapport and to play a more active role. 


Conclusion 


To engage in local union research and possibly in any 
human relations study, the field worker must establish and 
maintain a role which meets three requirements: (1) it en- 
ables him to do the research; (2) it is acceptable to the 
group members, and (3) it is compatible with his tempera- 
ment and experience. 


In his role, the researcher is subject to an endless series 
of pressures and dilemmas. His first step in gaining rapport 
involves winning the approval of the top officers. However, 
if he becomes too closely identified with them, he may find 
it more difficult to work with opposing factions or with the 
rank-and-file. 


He must prepare his ground carefully as he advances from 
one contact to another—but if he proceeds too slowly some 
members may think he is deliberately leaving them out or 


that he has become too close to rival groups. As he goes along, 
he should give some explanation of the purpose of the project. 
However, if he is too specific opposition may develop over 
minor details, or the hints let out about what he would like 
to find may alter the type of information people give him. 


Especially close relationships with key groups or indi- 
viduals have their value. An “adviser” can provide much 
important data and interpretation. However, all this may 
jeopardize the researcher’s position with other groups. Per- 
haps excellent rapport can be obtained with part of a union 
only at the price of having but fair rapport with the rest. 


Furthermore, in order to develop such especially close 
relationships it is often necessary to abandon some of one’s 
“neutrality”—at least to the extent of expressing sympathy 
for the union movement. But will not such close participation 
in the life of one group reduce one’s own intellectual objec- 
tivity? Perhaps it will alter both the data one receives and 
one’s ability to evaluate it. The more closely one partici- 
pates in the life of a group, the more difficult it becomes to 
remain an objective observer. Nevertheless, the danger can 
be reduced if one is constantly aware of how much his role 
is changing. The researcher’s own behavior and attitudes are 
just as much data as those of the people he is studying. The 
role he assumes will have to fit both his own personality 
and the objective situation. 


Inasmuch as unions are, to some extent, organizations 
with a “mission” it is more difficult for the union researcher 
to maintain his non-participant role. In general, however, 
the problems met in studying unions are those which are com- 
mon to research in all large or medium-sized groups. Com- 
pared to management, a union is more diffuse in its struc- 
ture and therefore more easily penetrable; on the other hand, 
it contains more sets of relationships which must be kept in 
working repair. On the whole, unions are probably much 
more willing to submit to outside examination than most 
organizations; and once contact has been made, rapport can 
be established with relative ease. 





Discussion 


Eliot D. Chapple* 


Gullahorn and Strauss give an excellent description of 
the dilemmas faced by field workers in doing research in a 
union situation. They emphasize the importance of the initial 
contacts and the fact that it is probably preferable to re- 
gard this period as one in which the field man should relate 
himself to all the key groups in the organization, rather than 
be too much concerned about “getting on with one’s work;” 
they describe very effectively the constant concern with main- 





e * Dr. Chapple is President of the E. D. Chapple Co., Inc., Darien, 
onn. 


taining or repairing these relationships as the course of one’s 
interest changes, and as changes occur in the organization 
itself ; and they point out very tellingly the emotional involve- 
ments and identifications that are likely to result, and the 
strain that this places on the field worker’s objectivity. 


Similar accounts can be given of almost any kind of par- 
ticipant investigation. Management consultants are equally 
prone to become involved in struggles for power, to select 
their candidates for success and to be upset if they fail. They, 
too, are liable to pay insufficient attention to the period of 
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introduction to the organization, and do become entangled 
in a frantic process of trying to consolidate themselves with 
the “management.” Even in the area of family work, social 
workers and psychiatrists become similarly preoccupied, and 
client-oriented or patient-oriented case work or therapy can 
too frequently come to mean a kind of identification with 
one person, thus precluding a truly objective evaluation of 
the total situation. 


Although many of Gullahorn’s and Strauss’ cautions will 
prove useful to the field worker, one cannot believe that 
some of the difficulties could be avoided if different field 
methods were employed. Because of their interest and train- 
ing, the authors were relying primarily on the interview, on 
the need to find informants who would describe for them 
their emotional involvements with management and with 
the various union factions, past and present. In so doing, they 
necessarily obtained highly-charged material which, neces- 
sarily also, they had to interpret as best they could in terms 
of how people actually behaved. The questions they asked, 
and the individuals of whom they asked them, and at exactly 
what point in their relationship to each individual, as well 
as in his relationship to others, they asked the questions, were 
all crucial—both in obtaining material and in making sure 
that it didn’t explode in their faces. In order to interview 
they had to participate and, as they so well point out, the 
degree of their participation (and the consequent danger to 
their objectivity) increased with the tensions in the situation. 


There has been a great deal of material in the literature 
concerning the field worker being what is called a “participant 
observer ;” from what the authors of the present article have 
to say, one imagines that they would probably apply such 
a term to themselves. In fact, however, there seems to be a 
profound distinction between being a participant observer 
and what might be called a participant interviewer; primarily, 
Gullahorn and Strauss were playing the part or the “role,” if 
you will, of the latter. Undoubtedly they made some observa- 
tions, but one judges that these were unsystematic and in- 
cidental to their main purpose—that of obtaining “good” 
interviews. Actually, with rare exceptions, the literature on 
participant observers more frequently discusses the partici- 
pant interviewer; it contains little that can be applied to 
the problem of making observations. 


There are advanatges as well as disadvantages to making 
observations. The disadvantages stem from the fact that data 
only yield information about the way things are happening 
today and, as the research continues, how changes are taking 
place. Material on past history is not obtainable by this 
means. On the other hand, observation of the actual inter- 
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or on the job in a “crucial” department—has real advantages. 
A high level of objectivity is much more easily maintained 
by following a standardized procedure and recording the 
sequential behavior patterns of the individuals concerned. 
Assuming that the observer records what he sees, the data 
will tell him what happened no matter how identified per- 
sonally be may become in the struggle. It is well known, of 
course, that even observers can omit or foreshorten observa- 
tions, but even so there is less risk involved than in trying 
to rely on interview material, where not only the recording 
but the interpretation is so much more vulnerable to human 
weaknesses. 


It is recognized that the kinds of data obtained may be 
much less comprehensible to the members of the subject group 
and that the observer may run the risk of being called a 
“high class time study man.” Nevertheless, if the members 
of the group can accept (as they did in this case) the much 
more risky involvements of the interviews, there should be 
no reason for research pitched in terms of “participation” 
not to be much more explicable and acceptable, since the 
records made are so much more aseptic in terms of implica- 
tions for misinterpretation. Covering the various factions and 
getting adequate samples of observation requires a higher 
concentration on planning a schedule in carrying out the 
research; at the same time, since attention can be restricted 
to on-going interaction, the task is in a sense more limited, 
and the observer is freer to devote his time to the political 
problem of managing his contacts. 


The authors will no doubt reply that the kinds of informa- 
tion they wished to obtain could not be secured by observa- 
tional means. This would be a legitimate criticism if one takes 
observation to mean only data on the fact of contact, together 
with who originated and who responded, as Dr. Miller 
found himself doing after his other techniques fell by the 
wayside.! Fortunately, many patterns of behavior that are 
quite precise discriminators of changing adjustment can be 
observed systematically, regardless of the noise level in the 
factory. By observing these patterns, which are based on very 
specific interactional criteria, one can fill in the “content” 
of the interpersonal relations without having to rely on the 
interpretation of symbolic material. Certainly, one might 
remain ignorant of the rationalizations people used to justify 
or explain their behavior, but such ignorance is an advan- 
tage if we are endeavoring to predict behavior in the organi- 
zational context. It would be interesting to have a parallel 
study conducted by such means and then determine the de- 
gree of concordance between the two methods. 


1. Frank B. Miller, “ ‘Resistentialism’ in Applied Social Science,” 
Human Organization, Vol. 12, No. 4. 
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Reviews of the Literature 


Some Recent Books 


Social Science In Medicine, by Leo W. Simmons and Har- 
old G. Wolff. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1954, 
pp. 254, $3.50. 


Around the turn of the present century many basic discov- 
eries were made in the various medical sciences. Medicine, 
which was heretofore an “art,” was therefore given a some- 
what firmer scientific base. These discoveries ushered in the 
“era of medical specialization” and brought to an end the 
era of the family doctor—the man who not only understood 
his patient but who also was acquainted with the total en- 
vironment (social, cultural, family, economic, etc.) which 
fostered this illness. With increased knowledge and the spe- 
cialization which followed, modern physicians began to Jose 
sight of their patients. Despite their scientific handling of 
complex diagnostic and therapeutic problems (and the conse- 
quent decrease in suffering as a result of the conquest over 
infections and other acute diseases) these specialists found 
themselves increasingly paying more and more attention to 
specific organs and body systems and paying less and less 
attention to the individual patient. 


As early as two or three decades ago, occasional rumblings 
were heard in protest over this trend. Several national foun- 
dations began to study the issues raised by these developments 
in medical practice. Later, other national organizations began 
to show interest. In the late 1940’s and early 1950's indi- 
vidual doctors began to publish papers decrying this trend, 
and thus a new attitude toward medical practice was begin- 
ning to form. This new attitude (or new era) has been given 
a variety of names but the most popular one is that of Com- 
prehensive Medicine. 


This latter is a term which includes many currents in the 
present medical scene. First, it includes the recognition by 
many individual practicing physicians that ther specialized 
medical curriculum did not prepare them to practice medicine 
with individual patients; that illness is a complex organism- 
environment relationship; that the pathologic process which 
is a part of illness must be understood in relation to the 
patient’s personality and all the hereditary as well as en- 
vironmental forces that mold this personality. Comprehen- 


sive Medicine is also a term used to describe the reorienta- 
tion taking place in two special fields of medicine: preventive 
medicine and psychiatry, as these two disciplines take the 
lead in trying to guide medicine back to an understanding 
of illness as a social as well as biological problem. Finally, 
Comprehensive Medicine seems to offer a provocative and 
mutually-enriching meeting ground for the social scientist 
and his medical colleague. 


It is this latter aspect which will be well-served by Simon’s 
and Wolff’s book, Social Science in Medicine. Their book 
is indeed a meeting ground for the physician and social scien- 
tist. Following brief but interesting histories of both medi- 
cine and social science, their book clearly demonstrates the 
point that both disciplines have converged toward a common 
goal: an understanding of the biological individual in his 
socio-cultural environment. 


As mentioned earlier, many individual papers on this sub- 
ject have been published recently. Social Science in Medicine 
is the most thorough treatment of this subject to date. Writ- 
ten by a sociologist and a physician, this book contains in 
one publication a more detailed treatment of Comprehensive 
Medicine than usually has been given by a single author. 
Furthermore, the subject matter is well integrated and clear- 
ly written. The interesting and non-technical presentation 
will be appreciated by readers of many backgrounds: graduate 
students in the various social sciences, medical students, 
nurses, physicians and social scientists, medical technicians, 
and, of course, the proverbial educated layman. 


Much of the book is devoted to an analysis of individual- 
social-cultural factors in illness. For the non-social scientist, 
this is an excellent introduction to social anthropology and 
especially its current interest in sick behavior as a field for 
study. For the non-physician, the later chapters afford a good, 
non-technical description of so-called “psychosomatic” or 
“stress” diseases (peptic ulcer, asthma, etc.). The various 
chapters on the conditioning of “attitudes” as part of the 
acculturation process for any one individual, and the rela- 
tionship of these stress-elicited attitudes on health and illness 
are also well done. A chapter devoted to a social science 
analysis of current regimented hospital practice as it affects 
the patient is one of the highlights of the book. This chapter 
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should be required reading for everyone associated with hos- 
pital work—from superintendents, to physicians, to nurses 
and finally to orderlies. 


One could offer an occasional objection to various sections 
of the book, the over-emphasis on social anthropology to the 
relative exclusion of the other social sciences, for example. 
However, to do so would require “digging to the bottom of 
the barrel” for criticisms. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
Social Science in Medicine represents an outstanding con- 
tribution to the study of man. 


—JosEPH D. Matarazzo 
Washington Univ. School of Medicine 
St. Louis, Missouri 


The Symbols of Religious Faith, by Ben Kimpel, Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1954. 


This volume, written by a philosopher, is an interesting 
attempt to establish through comparative examination of the 
world’s religions, present and past, those elements which are 
universal to religious life whether it is practiced by the Congo 
Pygmy, the Hindu ascetic, or the Christian layman. Kimpel 
defines religion for this study as designating “the serious en- 
deavor of men to acknowledge a reality they revere for its 
ultimate influence or control over all that is of utmost im- 
portance to them.” He considers the acknowledgment of 
dependence upon an ultimate reality as an essential component 
of religious life, and would exclude from the realm of reli- 
gion metaphysical belief in an ultimate reality where such 
acknowledgment of dependence is absent. 


Religious life, then comprises man’s attitudes and behavior 
in response to his belief in an ultimate reality and his ac- 
knowledged dependence on it. He suggests that “only realities 
of utmost importance to individuals (e.g. food, rain, heavenly 
bodies, fertility of fields, the family) have religious signifi- 
cance for them.” He questions the assertion that a sense of 


the mysterious is an essential feature of religious experience 
and argues that the acceptance of this assertion would re- 
quire that “all religious behavior (be) interpreted as basically 
motivated by ignorance.” 


The acknowledgment of a dependence on a ultimate reality 
requires a metaphysic of religious life, but Kimpel distin- 
guishes such a metaphysic from philosophy. The latter may 
accept a reality transcendent of human life and the physical 
world; the former goes on to identify the supreme signifi- 
cance of this reality for human life. Religious faith develops 
out of a trust in the dependability of the ultimate reality in 
human life. 


Symbols of religious metaphysics are human devices to 
designate the reality most worthy to receive man’s homage, 
The function of a religious symbol is “to direct man’s atten- 
tion to the reality he reveres as ultimate determiner of his 
life.” Thus, there are no physical criteria for identifying a 
religiously significant symbol. Rather, the identification must 
be made in terms of the function it performs in reverently 
directing the individual’s attention to ultimate reality. The 
cross presumably could only be acknowledged as a religious 
symbol where it performs this function for the individual. 


As the above remarks suggest, this volume will be of greater 
interest to the philosopher than to the social scientist. It is 
likely to be of some value in helping to identify the universals 
in religious experience, and is also noteworthy for the breadth 
of empirical documentation offered in support of its main 
theme. 


All in all, this is a book to be recommended primarily to 
that small group of social scientists interested in religion 
who find philosophical writings on the subject a help in clari- 
fying and extending their own conceptual frameworks. 


—Cuarves Y. GLock 
Bureau of Applied Social Research 
Columbia University 
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